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Doorways to Protection 


Entrance to the Home Office 
Building of The National Union 
Fire Insurance Co., Pittsburgh 
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From Highroad to 
Byroad 


The Agent had thoroughly analyzed = the 
situation with regard to this wealthy Phila- 
delphian’s present circumstances and to 
possibilities after his death for his family 
and his estate. Yet the prospect could not 
he made to see that he had any vital need 
for life insurance. But the analyst knew 
that he had a son, The son is 18 and this 
vear enters college. A trust income to begin 
at 21, had been settled on him. 


Che suggestion that later the son. inheriting 
from the father, would need protection for 
his own then large estate appealed to the 
father’s business sense. And he placed 
$100,000 on the boy's life. The father will 
pay the premiums until the son reaches age 
21. Thereafter the trust income will pay 
them. This was resourcefulness which 
turned to a byroad when the highroad was 


blocked, 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square Philadelphia 











OPPORTUNITY 


Opportunity for General 
Agents means a chance to 
make a good living now and 
build for a future that will 
be secured. 


Our General Agent’s con- 
tract offers this opportunity. 


We especially invite cor- 
respondence with experi- 
enced life men in the follow- 
ing territory — Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Indiana. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Tools 


mean wiat you have to work with. 


Selling 


is today a posilive operation, 


Success 
depends very largely upon having some 
thing wmuusual. 


We 


are ina position to provide exactly what 
you need, 


You 


may want to ask about our set up. 


More new business should be com 
ing from part of Iowa, Illinois, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. That sig 
nifies the need of more represen 
tation. 


| letter to. 1. B. Olson, Ver. of 
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miteresting story. 





Bankers Life Insurance 
Company of Nebraska 


Fi 


Llome Office 


nded in 1887 


Lincoln, Neb. 
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Booklets 
~ We Publish to Help 
Our Agents!... 


. $ 
, Some of the 5 
Ixvery insurance company publishes litera £ 
ire. But we believe that the current . 


hland 


f 


booklets are outstanding” be- 
iuse of pure logic contained in them 

hey dont back the hearse up to the 
rr they se/] the idea of life insurance. 
them are personal budget books, 


++ reasons for life insurance protection, 


retirement income = cas« the 
: . ; \) 
uthland house organ, and others. y 
Southland Life ) 
Insurance Company 
HARRY L. SEAY, President $ 
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Where would you turn 
FOR AN UNBIASED OPINION ON 


the dependability and standing of the fire and 
casualty insurance companies carrying your 
risks ? 


May we suggest the 


INSURANCE YEAR BOOK REPORTING SERVICE 


For sixty-one years the Spectator Insurance Year Books have been 
the accepted source of impartial information on the standing and 
results of operation of the insurance companies. These books make 
no pretense at masterminding—make no attempt to “rate” insurance 
companies—but they give you the FACTS as disclosed by the audited 
statements of the companies, made under oath to the various State 


insurance departments. 


Here are the particulars: 


FIRE AND MARINE 
VOLUME 
This book presents briefly, but comprehensively, the 
history of all companies from date of incorporation. 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
VOLUME 
The material in the Casualty Volume closely follows 


the presentation in the Fire and Marine Volume. 
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On facing pages to the above is given a thorough ; ; ; : 
ee ; . ; ae Each company is held up for scrutiny and comparison. 
analysis of the company’s audited statement; giving in ae ; : ; — f hick 
9 : woos v es is a table of aggregates, from which 
63 items a breakdown of its income and outgo, and a D SAD Se Oe — 
distribution of its assets. ratios have been worked out that represent the nor- 


mal averages of the industry as a whole. Individual 


Presented in tabular form, this material gives imme- 
diate insight into the conduct of the company, and its performance can be closely checked by comparison 


financial standing. with these ratios. 


ee f= & 2 Ff) =. 


With either of the above services goes the right to request and receive 
confidential reports from time to time on the current standing of 


any company in the fields covered. The price of either, including 


this service. is $20, or both in combination for $30. The service starts 


upon receipt of this fee. The books will be shipped in July, and we 
will be glad to answer any specific questions. 


* x * *& * 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Insurance Publishers for more than Sixty-five Years 
Publication Office: N. W. Cor. 56th & Chestnut PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
emcee ATE AAS SS ae a LE a ae TE! 
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for progressive agents... 
Life The Spirit 
Underwriting of Life 
Efficiency Underwriting 
by Walter Claff by Walter Claff 
Repeatedly described as In this book, a sequel = 
the best beginners text to Life Underwriting a 
available on life insur- Iefliciency, the author em- VC 
ance salesmanship. Nu- phasizes the importance posite: 
merous subtle ways of at- of physical appearance — 
tracting the _ prospect's and mental attitude. This Th 
attention and _ beguiling book is not only highly 
methods of approach are inspirational to both the STA 
outlined, followed by new and the experienced 
many ingenious closing salesman but also offers u 
suggestions. Selling ade- many new and effective Che 
quate coverage is stressed sales methods. One Gen- . 
with definite examples to eral Agent says it is “‘the ? ’ of 
show how the salesman best sales book for both WHEN YOU SELL LIFE INSURANCE, SELL Ne) 
may lead the prospect te new and old men I have . . Isla 
discover the extent of his read in my 26 years in the be : 
own needs, business.” . e 
INDEPENDENCE ! sla 
Price $1.00 Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10; 12 copies, $10; America’s declaration of political in- co 
25 copies $20. 25 copies $20. lepend —- ol >: | 
depe nadence was signed many years 
ago. Today thousands of Americans on 
C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS will sign new declarations of financial des 
overing the 1932 examination are contained in a independence—life insurance policies is ¢ 
booklet titled “OC. L. U Handbook with Questions Price $1.00 e hi 
and Answers to the 1932 Examination.” | An = ecttin, 000 guaranteeing freedom from fear and w r 
catio t tudy- copies, $ an ° . . ; 
ony wy By hy ag Sy ~ + 4 gel eleeaaleamaiel destitution. When you sell life insur- a 
ance, SELL INDEPENDENCE! 
ORDER TODAY FROM CA! 
r 
rHE INSURANCE FIELD PROVIDENT MUTUAL a 
P. O. Box 1164 Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA ~y 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY Founded 1865 ‘ 
DO 
{ < 
is tl 
Fire 
— } the 
PAN-AMERICAN AGENCY CLUBS ture: 


THE = each 
HELP SELL POLICIES... 


NEW REVISED FOURTH EDITION The spirit of contest, ever present in agency produc- Ne 


tion clubs, is especially pronounced in Pan-American 
clubs. There's a good reason. DIA 


€ 
OF Pan-American agency clubs provide the usual incen- c 
tives as to regularity and volume of production. In Dr. 
addition, one club identifies members among leading show 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL Life Ineuranes men of their communities. Awards at — f pec 


advertising specialties in a wide variety and use of 








baug the Home Offic ospecti s ice— e wo ne T 
by C. H. Har h, M. D. | —— ineseane “the poe bey pocorn che Keg a ‘a a 
HIS invaluable handbook, by an acclaimed | For agency information address: a 
authority, has been fully revised and brought > lien isto 
up to date. New and important articles have | TED M. SIMMONS KEE! 
been added pe eo ——— _ — Fad we Manager United States Agencies an 
words have been a to the glossary of medica : . Z Piece p> ie 
phraseology which now embraces more than 2000 [ ent — "Wiselioen & aan tes offer 
terms and explanations. whe 
epr 
This indispensable manual for the health and ac- 
cident underwriter and adjuster is divided, for AND 
convenience, into three parts, namely: . & 
Section I.—Accidents; Section II.—Diseases tt 
Section III.—Poisoning a 
rote 
Price, in flexible binding, $6 per copy. ways 
BS cuples .cccccccccccce .-$ 65 sais mt 
OB qamled oo. ccscenes sane CRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 
PERT ETTTEE TLE 210 GRAND RPAPIDS. 
100 coples 2. ccccsccccccees 375 WRITE hace 
| Please remit by Money Order or Bank Draft on Philadelphia 0) -m welt eo) 3) 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY i - 
| S6th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Te 
Uni 
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This Week: 
STATEN ISLAND 


{ In his series on fire underwriting tours 
Charles C. Dominge in previous numbers 
of The Spectator has treated respectively 
New York City, Brooklyn, the Bronx, Long 
lsland City and Coney Island. This week 
he takes his readers on a trip through Staten 


Island. 
*“ * * 


COMPENSATION INSURANCE 

{ The conclusion of W. W. Greene's dis- 
cussion of the trouble with compensation 
insurance appears this week. Mr. Greene 
does not think that the rate making plan 
is the chief reason for the difficulties in 
which compensation insurance now finds 
itself, but, rather he blames the fundamental 


operating plan of the business. 
* . = 


CASUALTY COMPANIES 
{ Investment profits and losses in 1932 of 
one hundred leading casualty, surety and 
miscellaneous companies are shown on pages 
12 and 13. 

oa: 2 
DOORWAYS 
{ One of Pittsburgh's handsome buildings 
is the home office of the National Union 
Fire Insurance Company. It is featured in 
the "Doorways to Protection” series of pic- 
tures and articles, a feature of The Spectator 
each week since last August. 


Next Week: 
DIABETES 

Diabetes reached a new high in 1932 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman's annual survey 
shows. His article is of general, as well as 


specific, interest. 
* * 


TRUE STORY 

' W. E. Cox, the man who plucks his leads 
from the newspapers, writes up another case 
history packed with the drama of a sale. 


* * * 
KEEP COOL 
{ Walter Cluff, the philosopher-salesman, 
offers counsel that will steady the agent 
who has been thrown off his stride by the 


depression. 
a a 


ANNUITIES 
Begining a history of the annuity by 








The Public Must Be Told 


ESTERDAY I was asked: “In what condition are the fire 

and casualty insurance companies?” Before I could answer 

two others in the group hastened to words. Their state- 
ments, sad to say, too truly reflected the confusion of thought 
prevalent in the public mind when centered upon the subject of 
insurance. 

One averred, in an authoritative way, that the State Insurance 
Department was working on a plan in conjunction with the Fed- 
eral Government to establish a national bureau at Washington 
which would on organization take over the entire fire and casualty 
insurance business. The other was equally astounding in his 
lack of knowledge of insurance companies. He had more of the 
bereft mourner’s attitude. He knew what he knew from personal 
experience. Within the past six months he had lost upwards of 
$500 because two carriers of his insurance had gone into receiver- 
ship. Glibly and inaccurately he gave the names of the default- 
ing companies. In each instance, the title he quoted was abso- 
lutely in error and a libel on two well established, soundly financed 
and highly reputable insurance companies. 

Were this type of conversation an isolated instance among men 
in walks of life not calculated to keep them in intimate touch with 
ordinary business affairs, it would be regrettable. But such opin- 
ions expressed by responsible business men, buyers or insurers, 
are freely given unchallenged throughout the country. It brings 
into bold relief a vital daily need of the insurance business. In 
these days, when recovery and rehabilitation are uppermost in 
public consciousness, there still exists grave concern about in- 
dividual institutions requiring confidence for their success. 
Perhaps there is no greater demand in the insurance business 
than for definite, constructive public relations work participated 
in cooperatively and individually by every company, and by every 
agent who hopes to continue his business on the same plane of 
public service as it has enjoyed in the past. No stone can be left 
unturned in explaining the facts about the financial stability of 
the insurance companies, and assure those to whom insurance is 
the last line of defense that they need not worry because insur- 
ance companies are financially able to meet every contract they 
assume as equitably and as promptly as ever before. 

No means designed to give to insurance agents a better under- 
standing of the sound position of their business can be neglected, 
especially those which can be readily redirected for public 
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Panoramic Study of Staten 
sland Underwriting 


This Week Mr. Dominge Takes the 
Reader on a Tour Through Staten Is- 
land, the Borough of Richmond, Where 
a Majority of the Special Hazards Are 
Under the Protection of the Fire Boats 
and Properties on the High Elevations 
Are Largely of a Residential Nature 


By CHARLES C. DOMINGE, UNDERWRITER 
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View of St. George, Staten Island, From the Ferry 


IRE underwriting in the Borough 
of Richmond reveals to the under- 
writer that a majority of the spe- 
cial hazards are under protection of 
the fire boats and fortunately the prop- 


erties on the very high elevations are 
largely of a residential nature. Staten 
Island’s industries center mainly along 


the waterfront with many docks, ware- 
manufacturing lofts, ship-build- 


Several large amuse- 


nouses, 


ing and drydocks. 


nent resorts cater to the inhabitants 
of the island. In our survey of the 
island we will mention many quaint 
ywns, some of which are unknown to 


the newcomers. 

Let us see what the high spots are 
underwriting of the varied types 
of building construction, multiple occu- 
pancies, fire hazards, industrial and com- 
centers and congested colonies. 


in the 


mercial 
We enter the ferryboat in our car from 
39th street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and as the 


boat nears St. George, Staten Island, 
we get a splendid panoramic picture 
of St. George (see sketch). Ferry slips, 
ferry houses, docks, and old ferry-boats 
undergoing repairs arrest our first at- 
tention as we leave the ferry. (Hazards 
of ferry houses generally include frame 
barn-like construction, heating appa- 
ratus, lunch rooms, oil lamp filling 
rooms and repair shops.) 

To our left are the massive piers and 
fire resistive, sprinklered warehouses of 
the American Dock Stores (Vol 1 under 
N. Y. Fire Ins. Exchange jurisdiction), 
the last word in construction and pro- 
tection. (Pier hazards include oily wa- 
ter under piers, smoking, baling waste 
paper, filling oil lamps and indifferent 
housekeeping. Recommend curtain 
boards under roof ceiling and boxed 
planking at sides to below low water 
mark.) Warehouses, especially if bond- 
ed or listed, are excellent insurance 


risks; watch class of commodity stored, 
smoking and housekeeping. 

Looking up the hill we see the Bor- 
ough Hall, Title Guarantee and New 
York Trust Company’s office buildings, 
the St. George theatre and many othe 
office buildings. At a still higher eleva- 
tion in the rear is beautiful hilly coun. 
try with old trees and residences; a 
lone church steeple completes the sky- 
line silhouette. 

Continuing along the waterfront at 
Tompkinsville, we pass more ships 
piers, docks and the government prop- 
erties with the navy hospital back from 
the water. This is Stapleton. Now we 
come to the Pouch Terminal ware- 
houses, coal pockets, building material 
yards, ship chandlery and iron works. 
Up one block and turning left along 
Bay street, we pass frame dwellings. 
office buildings, stores and dwellings 
(some vacant and a few dilapidated), a 
gas holder, a garage—some Italians. 


Leaving Clifton and Rosebank, we 
near the beautiful grounds of Fort 


Wadsworth with its splendid view of 
the Bay and the Narrows. Coming out 
of the rear of the Fort grounds, we 
pass through the fair residential sec- 


tions of Arrochar, Concord, Middle- 
town, and in the middle of the island 
visit the actors’ colony at Castleton 


Corners. We drive quickly in an east- 
erly direction through residential Don- 
gan Hills (some comfortable homes 
here) and at lower Bay, stop for a 
moment at the amusement enterprises 
of Sound Beach and Midland Beach 
(underwriters must write this class 
cautiously—tinder construction, 
housekeeping; makeshift heating and 
lighting apparatus, seasonal occupancy, 
high winds). 

We return westerly and note a large 
brewery (hazards are lofting, grinding, 
furnaces, pitching) and soon find our- 
selves on spacious Hylan boulevard, 
which is the main artery on the east 
side of the island with plenty of open 
country to right and left as far as the 
eyes can see, revealing farms and just 
a few frame residences of fair class 
occupants. 

We turn left for a short ride and 
pass beautiful Moravian Cemetery— 
(the Vanderbilts bury here). Further 
ahead is New Dorp and Grant City. 
busy little towns, few stores and mostly 
fair frame residences, some of palatial 
type, some Italians near station. We 


poor 
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skirt over to the Bay again and note 
Woodland Beach and New Dorp Beach 


and back again on the boulevard where 
there are some frame hotels, read- 
houses, markets and hot dog stands. 

In the distance we note the White 
Dental! Works and the Gordon-Walker 
Milk Plant. All open country now, few 


ungalows, frame dwellings. We speed 
y Oakwood; many old-timers here and 


id frame residences occupied by 


some 

9 fair class. In about 10 minutes we 
arrive in Giffords (a real country 
town) and then Great Kills—mostly 
frame residences, some Italians, with a 
small frame business center. The Sea 
Breeze Hospital is close by. We have 


residential 


time to nod at the little 
towns of Eltingville, Seaside, Woods of 
Arden and Annadale. In a short time 


we arrive in Huguenot, a real old time 
juaint village (my from 
France settled here), poultry 
farms, bungalows, frame dwellings and 
Huguenot Beach with its fine bathing 
and fishing facilities 

We must hurry along, as we are late 
n our schedule and note the sign posts 
reading Princes’ Bay, Pleasant Plains 
and Richmond Valley as we pass Mount 
Loretta Mission which leads us to the 
southern end of the island, Tottenville. 
We partake of a delightful luncheon 
and then visit the famous Billopp stone 
erected 1699 (Benj. Franklin 
conferred with Lord Howe in this 
house, 1776). Tottenville is a thriving 
busy town with some factories, many 
stores (get trade reports) 
brick and frame _ stores, 
dwellings (some nice residential homes 


ancestors 
with 


house, 


retail 
taxpayers, 


good 


here); near waterfront, some very old 
properties, some dilapidated; also lum- 
ber yards and shacks. 

Down Arthur Kill road, we find some 


old time taxpayers and old time dwell- 
folks noted on 
iron works, tile 


ings (few colored 
street). We 
works and a few vacant brick factories. 
Before we know it, we have passed the 
town of Kreischerville; the brick works 
seem abandoned; only sparsely settled 
A church and a ceme- 
Rossville, 


pass an 


properties here. 
tery greets us as we enter 
very quaint—old time frame residences, 
farms, frame hotels 
house (all old-timers 
forgot to several 
works which we passed, also Mount St. 
Michael Home. All open country here 
(volunteer firemen would have quite a 
job to get here on time). We note a 
road contractor’s yard and a few frame 
bungalows and dwellings (on road see 
some colored folks); turn on Richmond 
avenue and pass plant nurseries, farms, 
a filling gas station, restaurant, bee) 


and an old road- 
here). We 


busy brick 


live 
mention 


gardens and many “hot dog” and re- 
freshment stands (watch vacant and 


abandoned properties). 


We continue on Arthur Kill road 
(formerly Fresh Kills road), passing 
old town of Greenridge and stop for 


refreshments at a roadside inn at Fresh 
Kills (only a few dwellings 
here). Over the bridge we go to the 
former towns of Travisville 
and Linoleumville (now called Travers). 
The old linoleum factory did not appear 
very busy (see Dominge-Lincoln text- 
book for hazards of linoleum making). 
We rush past New Springville, Willow 
Brook, Old Place, Bulls Head, Granite- 
ville, Prohibition Park (now Wester- 
leigh), Summerville and Howland Hook 
(all old towns—frame dwellings, farms, 
few stores). 


frame 


Chelsea, 


nurseries and a 

Close by we note the many small in- 
dividual properties of a fire works con- 
cern (a heavy fire loss class). We are 
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now in Mariners Harbor (mostly resi- 
dences and on the Kill von Kull). The 
next place is Port Richmond (old frame 
dwellings with fair class of occupants). 
In the distance in a southerly direction 
is residential Castleton (some _ nice 
homes here). Back again in a northerly 
West New Brighton and 
New Brighton, residential and retail 
store districts, good to fair class of 
people, some mixed classes, some Ital- 


direction is 


ians, Hebrews on Jersey street, chain 
stores, restaurants and _ mercantile 
tenants. 

Along near the waterfront practical- 
ly every class of manufacturing is car- 
ried on—soap, steel, ships, linseed oil, 
dyeing and cleaning, lumber, power 
houses, oil, varnish, chemicals, laundry, 
freight depots, coal, lead, boat repairs, 
brick, airplane, ice, fireworks, paint, 
veneer mills, machine shops, brewery 
and yacht clubs. (For special hazards 
see Fire Insurance Inspection & Under- 
writing—Dominge-Lincoln, The Spec- 
tator Co.) 

We must hesitate for a 
review the beautiful brick buildings and 
grounds of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor over- 
looking the lower Bay. We then swing 
into Victory boulevard and St. George’s 
retail shopping district (everything 
from a needle to a haystack can be pur- 
This town is very hilly 
frame and 


moment to 


chased here). 
with old brick and 
dwellings, taxpayers, chain stores, mov- 
ing picture theaters, hotels: and restau- 
rants. Near the ferry, we note mixed 
classes—Italians, few colored and some 
Hebrews as our journey ends. Under- 
writers may rest contented that the 
New York Fire Department safeguards 
their interests in the congested and 
high valued districts, but the outlying 
districts’ protection is problematical. 


stores 








Don’t Overlook School Bus Liability Insurance 


The personal history of many a 
prominent man includes his account of 
the weary miles he walked each morn- 
ing to and his return every 
afternoon in the same fashion. The 
advance of the machine age has prac- 
tically ended that, along with other 
things, once a part of living in rural 
districts, and the school bus is now 
what today may be termed a_ well- 
known feature or our educa- 
tional system. 

The alert insurance agent is 
aware of this fact. He also realizes, 
or should realize, that this is the time 
to place school bus liability insurance 
and not to wait until fall when the 
schools open and the buses are again 
carrying the children back and forth. 

In the current issue of the Premium 
Puller, a publication issued by the 


school 


part of 


well 
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Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. of Hart- 
ford, devoted to automobile insurance 
educational and material, the 
editor stresses the fact that now is the 
time to solicit school bus liability. He 


sales 


says: 

“Since most school bus contracts are 
let during the months of July and Au- 
gust, lose if you 
want to go after the liability insurance 
on the school buses, to be operated in 
your territory. 

“First of all, you should contact the 
local school board and obtain as much 
preliminary information as possible as 
regards the prospective bidders, their 
equipment, the exact date contracts will 
be let, etc. 

“As you get this information, you 
should forward same immediately to 
the underwriting department of your 


there is no time to 


supervising office so they can advise 
you definitely regarding the acceptabil- 
ity of each By doing this, 
considerable time is saved, and if and 
when your prospect is awarded the con- 
tract, the policy can be promptly for- 
warded. 

“In your talks with members of the 


prospect. 


school boards, as well as in your solici- 
tation with prospects, you should stress, 
by all means the advantages of Aetna 
Accident Prevention service. Such ser- 
vice not only should produce excellent 
results in the way of increased safety 
for the children being transported, but 
with good cooperation on the part of 
the school authorities and the bus op- 
erators, this should pro- 
duce a saving in premium cost. It af- 
fords you, therefore, an effective sales 
real worth.” 


service also 


argument of 








With the Editors 


Social Insurance 


N his new book on social insurance, 
Epstein says American 

workers are today among the 
most helpless and economically unpro- 
tected in the whole industrial world. 
We do not presume to contradict the 
statement, astonishing as it sounds to 
American ears that have heard so 
much in years past of the nobility of 
labor, the full dinner pail of the work- 
ing man, the possibility, if hardly the 
probability, of every American boy be- 
coming President, etc. Mr. Epstein has 
made a most exhaustive study of the 
subject of social insurance both in this 
country and abroad and his reputation 
is such that we do not believe he would 
make a statement without a consider- 
able amount of proof to support his 


Abraham 


contention. 

So, though we do not believe this is 
true, namely, that the American work- 
ers are today among the most helpless 
and economically unprotected in the 
whole industrial world, in the harsh 
sense a first reading of which would ap- 
pear to imply, there is no disguising the 
fact that the American worker—and 
that does not mean simply the manual 
is far from being in an envia- 
ble position. In many cases he is in a 
desperate condition that can ill wait 
upon a happier future, the prospect of 
which seems more a question of hope 





laborer 


than anything else. 

But the picture makes one question 
if there is no arrangement of insurance 
that can assuage this present abnormal 
suffering and remove to a large extent 
the constant fear of its return. Mr. 
remedy and speaks 
loudly and forcibly for it. To agree 
or disagree is again not our purpose 
Rather it is to comment upon a 
type of remark we have heard fre- 
quently during the past two years, the 
statement that the life insurance com- 
panies with their vast assets, wide ex- 


Epstein has his 


here. 


perience and expert system of operation 
should be able to solve the whole prob- 
lem easily through unemployment in- 
That they have not done so 
and, furthermore, that they appear to 
have no intention of doing so is fre- 
quently held to their discredit. 


surance, 


Insurance companies are not philan- 
thropic institutions, though some per- 
sons are inclined so to consider them. 
They themselves have in a way helped 
to create such an impression by con- 
stantly stressing the good they accom- 
plish, a good that none but a fool would 
gainsay. Everyone connected with in- 
surance, particularly with life insur- 


ance, from presidents down is inclined, 
and properly, to show how countless 
human beings are benefited because of 
life insurance. So children and others 
are benefited by drinking milk, but few 
persons look upon the dairyman or the 
persons who deliver the milk as essen- 
tially philanthropists. 

Insurance presidents, executive offi- 
cers, employees and agents are in the 
insurance business in the main be- 
cause they can make an honest and 
profitable living because of it. They 
take certain of the humanitarian bur- 
dens of the world upon their shoulders 
it is true, but they naturally expect 
that the carrying of these burdens will 
afford them fair financial returns. 
They cannot stretch their desire to aid 
suffering humanity to the extent of 
seriously depleting their own resources, 
or, even more so, the resources of which 
they are the custodians. 

Unemployment insurance, as 
picture it, is an impossible scheme for 
a life insurance company. No company 
today, had it engaged in such a form of 
insurance with rates considered reason- 
ably adequate, if the business any- 
where near approached in volume its 
business in other lines, could have 
stood the strain of the last past three 
years. It would have been completely 
engulfed in financial disaster. 

Whatever form social insurance may 
take, and most students of economic 
conditions believe that some form is in- 
evitable, it will not be sold by life in- 
surance companies in any such fashion 
as other forms of insurance, even group 
insurance, is now transacted. We do 
not know the solution. We wish we 
did and we feel fairly confident that 
one will be evolved. But even the tre- 
mendous financial resources of our 
greatest life companies could not take 
the risk of such a type of insurance on 
a country-wide scale. 


some 


Casualty and Surety Results 


HE effect of the nation wide finan- 

cial and industrial depression dur- 

ing the past three years is clearly 
reflected in the table on pages 12 and 13 
showing underwriting and investment 
profits and losses of 100 leading casual- 
ty, surety and miscellaneous companies 
during 1932. 

Although the premiums earned for 
these one hundred casualty and surety 
companies amounted to $647,602,171, as 
against $735,216,725 in 1931, which is a 
decrease of 11.9 per cent, nevertheless 
it is encouraging to note that the under- 
writing loss for these carriers decreased 


from 6.3 per cent in 1931 to 5.3 per 
cent in 1932. 

In commenting editorially on under- 
writing losses sustained by the casualty 
companies last year, The Spectator 
stated: “It is obvious that underwriting 
losses of such magnitude cannot be con- 


“tinued for it goes without saying that 


to continue them would be eventually to 
undermine the stability of the casualty 
cariiers. It is imperative that there be 
immediate action looking forward to 
substantial rate increases, particularly 
in workmen’s compensation and automo- 
bile property damage.” That statement 
may well be emphasized in connection 
with the record for 1932. 

As a justification for the demand in 
rate increases, the companies have made 
concentrated efforts in economies, not- 
withstanding the fact that insurance 
authorities have agreed that practically 
all economies which could be made to 
reduce the cost of insurance have been 
made. During the year, expenses which 
were susceptible to control were cut 
deeply. The operating cost of the vari- 
ous rating, inspection and other agen- 
cies supported by the companies, had 
been reduced more than 20 per cent. 
The expenses of field and office super- 
vision, as well as administrative cost 
have been substantially reduced and 
an earnest attempt was made to weed 
out bad underwriting practices. 

It is safe to say that casualty car- 
riers would have closed the year 1932 
with a profitable underwriting result 
were it not for the fact that those writ- 
ing compensation insurance continued 
throughout the year to struggle with 
the same vicious problems of substan- 
tially lowered premium volume and 
mounting losses, which caused heavy 
losses in 1931. Moreover, with inade- 
quate rates, steady decreases in employ- 
ment and payrolls and bankruptcy of 
compensation policyholders contributed 
materially to the lessened premium vol- 
ume. The total payrolls upon which 
workmen’s compensation premiums are 
based were reduced by more than 50 
per cent. Despite the substantial in- 
creases in insurance rates there was a 
shrinkage in the premium income of 
the insurance companies of nearly 50 
per cent in this class of business since 
1930. As a result of these factors, the 
casualty companies sustained in work- 
men’s compensation an underwriting 
loss in excess of $17,000,000 against the 
total premiums earned of these carriers 
of $647,000,000 for a loss of 26.3 per 
cent, as against a loss in 1931 of 23 per 
cent. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


The James S. Kemper interests 
formally withdraw their bid for the 
reinsurance of the lilinois Life Insur- 
ance Company's business, 





The Royal Union Life Insurance 
Company of Des Moines denies in- 
competency or mismanagement by its 
officers at receivership hearing, but 
asks for temporary receivers to take 
charge until conditions justify their 
removal. 





Walter T. Shepard resigns as vice- | 


president of the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company oi Fort Wayne, 
Ind., to assume management of gen- 
eral agency in Los Angeles and will 
be succeeded by A. L. Dern in charge 
of agencies for the company. 





Control of the George Washing- 
ton Life Insurance Company of 
Charleston, W. Va., is sold to Preston, 
James, Yeiser & Co. of New York, 
and Harrison B. Smith is succeeded 
as president by Charles L. Preston. 





H. E. Luikart, director of banking 
of the State of Nebraska, is ap- 
pointed acting insurance commis- 
sioner of that state due to the con- 
tinued serious illness of Commissioner 
Lee Herdman. 





Superintendent Charles T. Warner 
of Ohio announces completion of 
arrangements for the reinsurance of 
the Union National Life Insurance 
Company of Charleston, W. Va., in 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company of Fort Wayne, Ind. 





The Northwestern Life Insurance 
Company of Omaha, Neb., is re- 
insured by the American Reserve Life 


of Omaha. 





Hazen P. Aiken resigns as super- 
intendent of agents in the life de- 
partment of the Continental As- 
surance Company of Chicago. 





The American Benefi Life, an as- 
sessment association of Springfield, 
lll., is taken over by the insurance 
department of that state at the com- 
pany's request. 





Directors of the Allied American 
Mutua! Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston vote to change name 
of company to the Allied American 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 





The Great Lakes Casualty Com, 
pany is organized at Detroi} and will 
assume liability of the Central West 
Casualty on all lines except surety 
and fidelity bonds and accident and 
health insurance. 





Carl M. Hansen resigns as co 
receiver for the International Rein- 
surance Corporation, of which he was 
formerly the president. 





The Medical Protective Company 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., which has had 
its executive office in Chicago, is 





now located in its own new building 


at Wheaton, Ill. 
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SOUNDINGS 


1————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


O we detect the doctrine of “enlightened selfish- 

ness” creeping back into favor even to a point 
where it may be incorporated in the “New Deal’? 
Reports drifting back from London indicate that the 
American delegation is not disposed to discard what 
we already apparently hold, the beginnings of a 
national recovery, on the chance of drawing inter- 
national prosperity. The thorny crown of currency 
stabilization shall not, it seems, be pressed down 
upon the brow of business, and America will not— 
Selah—be crucified on a cross of gold. 

The interesting thing about it, though, is the 
line of reason taken by the internationally-minded 
among the Administration’s apologists. They say, 
briefly, that world prosperity depends on American 
prosperity, that America, single handed, can lead 
the other nations back to good fortune. Thus, they 
contend, economic nationalism is not incompatible 
with international cooperation. ‘“We’ll climb back,” 
we say to our European cousins, “and pull you up 
after—but, of course, that means we’ll have to go 
first.” 

Well, if we have the power, we’ll get away with 
it, and the chances are that things will turn out ac- 
cording to the formula above expressed. Coopera- 
tion is popularly supposed to result from a meeting 
of the minds, but usually it’s the strong bludgeoning 
the weak. When the strong are manifestly evil, we 
call it tyranny; when, manifestly, they appear to be 
on the sensible side of the question, we call it co- 
operation. 

There’s a thought here in handling the question 
of insurance rates. The standard-tariff carriers 
might well say to the non-board writers: “Listen 
here, you fellows, you can’t go on cutting rates and 
stay in business. Several of you have been driven 
to the rocks already because your rate structure 
is inadequate to sound reserve requirements. 
you cooperate or quit.” 
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Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


The United States Treasury will end 
its 1933 fiscal year on Friday with a 


| deficit of approximately $1,/50,000,- 


Now } 





000, making the third successive year 
when receipts have fallen below the 
expenditures. During the period, the 
national debt of the nation has in- 
creased $5,650,076,149 to the total 
of $21,835,385,981 at the end of 
May. 





The Federal Reserve Coard an- 
nounces that the volume of indus- 
trial production, as measured by the 
seasonally adjusted index, increased 
from 67 per cent of the 1923-1925 
average in April to 76 per cent in 
May. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday of 
last week at 127.02 and closed Satur- 
day at 126.58. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 39.35 and closed 
Saturday at 38.75. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 85.12 and closed 
Saturday at 85.92. 





Continuing its advance, the steel 
industry is now operating at approxi- 
mately 51 per cent of capacity with 
rush of orders from miscellaneous 
consumers in fear of price advance. 





All deliveries of wheat moved into 
new high ground for the season last 
week on aggressive public and pro- 
fessional buying, based on sensa- 
tional crop damage reports from 
the spring wheat belt. 





Cotton futures showed an up- 
ward trend throughout the week 
despite heavy selling and final prices 
were 50 to 58 points above those of 
June 17, the best for the week and 
since July, 1931. 





World consumption of petroleum 
products in 1932 is estimated at |,- 
317,000,000 barrels, which was about 
56,000,000 barrels or approximately 
4 ver cent less than for 1931, ac- 
cording to the foreign oil depart- 
ment of Henry L. Doherty & Co. 





The production of electric power 
for the week ended June 17 was 9.5 
per cent above the corresponding 
week in 1932, the seventh succes- 
sive gain and the largest of series 
initiated with the report for the week 
ended May 6. 





World silver production in May 
totaled 13,204,000 fine ounces, which 
compares with 12,074,000 in April 





Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended on June 17 amounted 
to 587,931 cars, an increase of 23,- 
385 cars, or 4.1 per cent over the 
previous week, and 69,533 cars, or 
13.4 per cent over the total for the 
corresponding week last year. 





he Trouble With Compensation Insurance 


Once Considered an Attractive and Promising Class of Business 


Workmen’s Compensation is Now Called the Black Sheep of 
the Casualty Family; Is the Rate Making Plan the Chief Reason ? 


HERE is 


the tock 


reason to believe that 
compensation business 
needs not so much a new rate- 
making plan as somewhat more elastic- 
ity in its fundamental operating code. 


Particularly, the following articles of 


this code seem to require modification: 
I. There shall be no competition be- 
tween stock companies in respect of 


the assured’s net premium cost. 

There always has been, and there 
s bound to be, competition in the mat- 
ter of premium cost. If the avowed 
method of operation does not recognize 
this competition, it will still take place 
through such illegitimate devices as 
distortion of the rating plans, misclassi- 
fication, failure to report full payroll, 
switching of payrolls from higher rated 
to lower rated classifications, and so 
on. 

Il. A stock company shall not pay 
dividends to policyholders. 

Payment of dividends to policyhold- 
ers upon the part of a stock company 
may run counter to classical capitalistic 
theory, but on the other hand, nu- 
merous American stock life insurance 
companies have been paying dividends 
to policyholders for many decades past 
with no apparent damage to their 
financial wellbeing or to their status 
as members of the life insurance group 
in good standing. 

I am of the opinion that the “repeal” 
r “nullification” of these two “noble 
experiments” would greatly facilitate 


bilitation of the compensation 





nsurance business. 

It is hardly debatable that compensa- 
ion insurance can never achieve well- 
being as long as there exists the pres- 
ent wide divergence between the net 
ost (to the assured) of stock insur- 
ance and that of participating insur- 


ance. Doubtless such a difference may 
btain in some degree without harm to 

e business, but the present dif 
ferential is so great as to bring about 

e progressive selection against the 
stock carriers which has made _ the 
situation so unstable, and so unprofit- 


able to the stock companies. Attempts 


have been made to bring this dif- 


ferential down to a reasonable point 
hrough modification of the rate-mak- 
ng and rating plans but such attempts 
have accomplished little and it seems 
evident that all efforts of this kind 
an achieve but slight success as long 
as the expense ratio of the stock com- 


ntinues to be substantially 


By W. W. GREENE 





William W. Greene 


Vice-President, General Reinsurance Corp. 


greater than that of the participating 
companies. 

Can the stock companies hope to re- 
duce their compensation expense ratio 
to a figure approaching that of the 
participating carriers? There is no in- 
herent reason why this could not be 
accomplished within a reasonable time 
but evidently it would require the fol- 
lowing steps: 


1. A substantial reduction in acquisi- 
tion costs on compensation business 
and possibly on related liability lines. 

Present stock acquisition costs on 
compensation business constitute a bar 
to even approximate parity in expense 
ratios as between the stock and non- 
stock groups. 

2. Withdrawal by any given com- 
pany from territories where such com- 
pany has no reasonable prospect of a 
compensation volume sufficient to sup- 
port an adequate service organization. 

Compensation insurance is a class of 
business which cannot be successfully 
conducted as a side line. No matter 
what operating plan is adopted, there 
is only trouble ahead for any carrier 
which enters or continues in this field 
without an adequate service organiza- 
tion. which must include competent 
specialists in the fields of underwriting 
and rating. safety engineering, medical 
service, claims handling and auditing. 
Such a well-rounded organization can- 
not be maintained in any territory 
where a given company has less than 
a reasonably substantial volume of com- 
pensation business. 

Up to this time, there have undoubt- 
edly been too many companies in the 
compensation field and to an even 


greater extent too many compensation 





carriers in any given area. The result 
has been not enough trained personnel 
to go around. A reduction in the num- 
ber of carriers operating in each ter- 
ritory would enable the companies 
which continue in the business to im- 
prove their operating standards and 
at the same time reduce their overhead 
expense ratios. 

Doubtless it would be better for some 
companies now writing a small or 
scattered compensation volume to with- 
draw from the line altogether. Agency 
pressure may be holding such com- 
panies in the compensation field, but if 
this line once becomes a paying proposi- 
tion to the companies that are fully 
equipped to write it, the other com- 
panies will be able to cut it out with- 
out serious effect upon agency plant. 

3. The adoption of some plan where- 
by stock company assured will over 
a period benefit in some degree from 
economies in the loss and expense costs 
of the carrier. 

Two logical 
presented: 

A. Adherence by carriers of all 
classes to a single rate level with the 
stock companies operating on the 
participating plan. 

A lower rate 


alternatives are here 


level for non- 
participating companies than _ that 
charged by participating companies. 
Any given stock company could then 
choose between the participating plan 
on the one hand and the non-partici- 
pating plan with its lower rates on the 
other. 

The adoption of all three of 
measures could hardly be expected to 
bring about the millennium immediately, 
but the reduction of acquisition costs 
coupled with the withdrawal from ter- 
ritories where the service lines of the 
individual “companies are now too 
widely extended would yield tangible 
savings at the outset and the achieve- 
ment of a normal loss ratio might rea- 
sonably be expected to follow once the 
present selection against the stock car- 
riers is arrested. 

It is likely that the changes in policy 
just discussed might pave the way for 
the elimination of rate level contro- 
versies from the compensation business. 
If the stock companies are pledged to 
the policy of granting to the assured 
through dividends or through rate dif- 
ferentials a fair proportion of savings 
in operating costs, why should state 
authorities oppose the adoption of 
abundantly adequate premium rates? 
If rate controversies 


these 


could be done 


192? 
222 
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away with, as they have in life insur- 
ance, the resulting benefits to the busi- 
ness would be many. Since the level 
of cost to the assured would be de- 
termined through competition, the 
operating expense of rate - making 
bodies could doubtless be reduced and 
these organizations could still do more 
and better work upon the constructive 
task of evolving equitable rates and 
rating plans. At the same time, state 
supervising authorities would find 
themselves in position to devote more 
intensive effort to their most important 
function, namely, the protection of the 
insurance public in respect of the 
adequacy of reserves and the general 
financial soundness of the carriers. 

As regards the matter of reserves, it 
may be well to point out the importance 
of a single uniform standard, even if 
uniformity in premium rates is not re- 
quired. The mechanics of uniform 
premium and loss reserve requirements 
would not be difficult provided that any 
scale of non-participating rates bears 
percentage relation to the 
standard participating rate scale. It 
should go without saying that the ap- 
proval of a rate scale lower than the 
standard participating scale should be 
conditioned upon statistical proof that 
the total costs (loss ratio plus expense 
ratio) of the applicant company war- 
rants such lower rates. 


a known 


Further Suggestion From the 
Life Field 

Life insurance practice suggests two 
other reforms which might profitably 
be considered by the casualty business, 
not only with regard to compensation 
insurance, but with respect to other 
lines as well. 


1. The Credit Problem. 


Credit difficulties have been a serious 
handicap to the casualty companies 
during the past few years. The total 
credit loss is not a matter of public 
record, since it is not confined to 
“Agents’ Balances Charged Off,” but 
includes the cost of “free insurance” 
which is concealed in “premiums on 
policies not taken” and “return 
premiums on policies cancelled.” 
Aside from the direct monetary loss to 
the companies, the unsound credit situa- 
tion has subjected home office, branch 
office and agency staffs to untold wear 
and tear, and has been seriously de- 
structive of the morale of the business. 
In the life business, the credit problem 
is not a difficult one. The assured may 
pay his premium for a year, for half a 
year, or for only three months, but in 
any event either the premium is paid 
in advance of the term to which it re- 
lates (or within the period of grace 
permitted by the policy), or the policy 
automatically lapses. Why should the 
lapse principle not be adopted in the 
casualty field? True, its application 
might require a broader use of the in- 
stallment plan of premium collection, 
but it would seem better to get the pre- 
mium in installments than to extend 
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In the first part of this 
article, which appeared in 
The Spectator of June 15, 
Mr. Greene, vice-president 
of the General Reinsurance 
Corporation, of New York, 
and a widely known author- 
ity on workmen's compensa- 
tion insurance, discussed the 
present day trouble with 
compensation insurance. In 
this part of his article he 
shows why he believes the 
root of the trouble lies not in 
the rate-making method but 
in the fundamental operat- 
ing plan of the business. He 
draws comparisons from the 
experience of life insurance 
companies and holds certain 
reforms there undertaken 
might profitably be consid- 
ered by the casualty busi- 
ness. The present, he says, 
is no time for rigid adher- 
ence to the tenets of the 
past save to the extent to 
which they have proved 
their value merit in foul 
weather as well as fair and 
that forthright dealing with 
the compensation problems 
should not be deferred be- 
cause of the hope and 
thought that better general 
business conditions are just 
ahead. Throughout the re- 
cent depression, he says, in- 
dustry has been engaged in- 
tensively in the endeavor to 
discover operating methods 
which will produce a profit 
even under unfavorable 
economic conditions and 
action, he asserts, has 
crowded on the heels of re- 
search, and outworn meth- 
ods and obsolete machinery 
have both been ruthlessly 
scrapped throughout the re- 
cent depression. 








coverage for which no premium is re- 
ceived. 

2. Tenure of the Policy Contract. 

It is now the practice in the casualty 
field to write an entirely new policy con- 
tract upon each yearly anniversary date. 
This practice is not only expensive, but 
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it is disturbing to the insurance rela- 
tionship, and the labor of preparing 
and delivering the new policy consti- 
tutes only part of the waste involved 
in this plan. The issuance of a brand- 
new contract encourages the assured to 
feel that the anniversary date is an ap- 
propriate time to “shop around.” On 
the other hand, the issuance of a con- 
tract of indefinite term with appropri- 
ate cancellation provisions, endorsed 
from time to time to reflect changes 
in rates and policy conditions, would 
promote a sense of continuity in the 
contractual relation which would be of 
real value to both parties. Further 
than this, would it not be worthwhile 
to consider ways and means of making 
“switching” unprofitable to the as- 
sured? Companies operating on the 
participating plan might properly re- 
quire that the dividend to the policy- 
holder shall be in part contingent upon 
continuance of the contract beyond the 
anniversary. A similar device could 
be employed in the case of non- 
participating contracts in the form of 
a cancellation fee equivalent to some 
portion of one year’s difference between 
the standard participating rates and 
the scale of non-participating rates 
charged under the contract. 


Rate Making Not Root of Trouble 


The writer has 
demonstrate that the root of the 
troubles in the compensation business 
lies not in the rate-making method but 
in the fundamental operating plan of 
the business; that both internal 
analysis and a comparison with life 
insurance conditions indicate that no 
permanent betterment can be ac- 
complished without cutting acquisition 
cost, reducing the number of carriers 
in any given territory to a point where 
there is enough business to go around, 
and sharing the resulting economies 
with the assured; and that if open 
competition as to net premium cost 
were to take the place of the present 
rate level controversies, there might be 
anticipated a greater degree of stability 
and with it the opportunity for more 
constructive 


done his best to 


efficient, economic, and 
operation. 

Throughout the recent depression, in- 
dustry has been engaged intensively in 
the endeavor to discover operating 
methods which will produce a profit 
even under unfavorable economic con- 
ditions. Action has crowded on the 
heels of research and outworn methods 
and obsolete machinery have both been 

The business of 
cannot afford to 


ruthlessly scrapped. 
casualty insurance 
ignore this heartening example. The 
present is no time for rigid adherence 
to the tenets of the past save to the ex- 
tent to which they have proved their 
merit in foul weather as well as fair. 

Nor should we defer forthright deal- 
ing with the compensation problem be- 
cause of the hope and thought that 
better general business conditions are 
just ahead. 
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Underwriting 


Name and Location of Company 


MULTIPLE LINE COMPANIES 


Aetna Cas. & Surety, Hartford 
Aetna Life (Acc. & Liab.), Hartford 
Alliance Casualty, Philadelphia 
American Casualty, Reading 
American Employers, Boston 


American Indemnity Calves nator 
American Surety, New Yo 
American Motorists, ( bien 
American Reinsurance, New York 
Associated Indem., San Francisco 


Bankers Indemnity, Newark 

Car & General Ins. Corp., N. Y 
Cent. Sur. & Ins. Corp., Kansas City 
Central Weat Casualty, Detroit 
Century Indemnity, Hartford 


Citizens Casualty, Utica 
Columbia Casualty, New York 
Commercial Casualty, Newark 
Concord Cas. & Surety, New York 
Consolidated Indem. & Ins., N. Y 


Continental Insurance, Chicago 
Eagle Indemnity, New York 
Employers Reins., Kansas City, Mo 
Employers Liability, Boston 

Excess Ins. Co. of America, N. Y 


Europe Gen. Reinsurance, N >. 
Fidelity & Casualty, New Yo 
Fidelity & Deposit of Baltimor re 
Fireman's Fund Ind., San Francisco 


First Reins. Co. of Hartford, Hartf'd 


General Acc., Fire & Life, Phila 
General Casualty, Seattle 

General Reinsurance, New York 
Glens Falls Indemnity, Glens Falls 
Globe Indemnity, New York 


Great American Indem., New York 
Guardian Casualty, Buffalo 
Hartford Ace. & Indem., Hartford 
Home Indemnity, New York 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A., Phila 


Keystone Auto. Club Cas., Phila 
Lloyds Insurance, New York 
London Guar. & Ace., New Yo 
London & Lancashire Indem i tf'd 
Manufacturers Casualty, P hila 


Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
Massachusetts Bond’g & Ins., Boston 
Metropolitan Casualty, Newark 
National Casualty, Detroit 
National Surety, New York 


New Amsterdam Cas., Baltimore 
New Jersey Manufacturers ( ' 
New York Casualty, New Y« 

Norwich Union Indemnity N. Y. 
Occidental Indem., San Francisc 


Ocean Acc. & Guar., New York 
Ohio Casualty, Hamiltor 

Pacific Employers, Los Angeles 
Pac Ine lemnity, Los Angeles 
Pennsylvania Indem. Corp., Phila 


Penna. Mfrs. Assn. Cas., Phila 
Phoenix Indemnity, New York 
Preferred Accident, New York 
Royal Indemnity, New York 


St. Paul-Mercury Indem., St. Pau 


tandard Accident, Detroit 
andard Surety & Cas., New York 
in Indemnity, New York 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartf 
Travelers Ins. (Acc. & Liab.) Hartf'd 





Ss 


ted Pacific Casualty, Seattle 

ted States Casualty, New York 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
United States G ntee, New York 
West'n & South | ‘ineinn 
Yorkshire Indemnity, New York 
Zurich Gen. Ace. & Liab., Chicag 





and Investment Profits and Losses of One Hundred Leading Casualty, 


Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance Companies in 1932 
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Loases and Underwriting Under- Dividends 
Expenses Incurred writin and 
Profit Rents 
Expenses Total or Loss (—) Earned 
$ $ t $ 
8,085,975 14,083,394 1,436,427 1,034,392 
11,583,111 25,221,093 —1,427,301 1,424,928 
1,406,352 3, 311 — 429,501 168,701 
867,124 2,070,917 — 402,698 128,567 
2,027,856 5,110,410 — 74,108 249,009 
520, 530 1,027,062 — 120,594 127, 885 
5,717,812 10,336,879 —864,338 1,148,489 
1,196,885 2,869,367 320, 188 131,214 
375,016 397, 165 612,617 342,560 
1,393,032 3,479,557 —401,912 148,364 
2,077,421 4,015,752 —394, 637 184, 839 
647,966 1,393,598 — 91,329 82,103 
1,351,766 3,167,445 —312,417 137, 869 
1,176,214 2,416,830 — 48,667 117,119 
2,470,659 5,739,667 —1, 406,646 193 , 028 
382, 258 972,480 88, 730 41,248 
700,838 1,062,016 252, 289 261, 698 
5,265,284 11,075,230 —1,127,574 414,986 
635, 876 1,028, 807 — 49,338 35, 298 
2,730,264 5,541,318 —757, 137 81,332 
6,870,651 14,545,069 —686,478 655, 705 
1,467,722 3,287,606 —101,344 227, 659 
2,233,422 4,969,338 203 , 352 312, 468 
11,576,136 25,482,976 755,760 1,283,681 
1,139,239 2,142,061 110,788 148, 858 
3, 145, 853 7,111,557 700,215 655, 228 
12,071,6 26,101,611 —1,477,402 1,234,388 
6,2 12,100,383 —1,328, 101 833,995 
1,291, 2,365, 836 —303,744 185, 460 
637,710 1,477,796 — 20,924 128, 451 
6,672,876 14,185, 5! 283, 491 813,151 
591,573 1, 265, 5: — 45,294 94,438 
2,083,173 4,678,232 j— “»,570 435, 816 
3,467,591 7,018,71: —Gui 799 273,674 
8,155,730 18,804,993 —1,050,712 1,113,149 
3,303,708 6,108,168 38,834 
351,395 1,269,526 —297,405 
12,338,723 26,752,252 71,074 1,3 
2,743,635 7,331,029 —681,785 q 
5,850,076 12,631,293 —2,026,270 
652,598 1,396,504 730, 089 121,785 
3,686,633 7,442,268 —1,854,256 243,981 
3,938,570 7,895,668 — 93,402 439,879 
1,459,263 3,474,018 —685, 684 178, 282 
525,628 1,321,379 134, 820 228, 843 
12,333,839 28,812,734 —3,495,583 1,296,549 
5,091,930 11,087,734 —1,046, 736 611,934 
4,503,129 8,569,822 —741,648 356, 251 
939,878 1,953,788 101, 201 114,387 
7,942,254 17,670,381 —2,421,599 1,320,509 
6,448,108 14,375,739 —1,224,904 857 , 767 
370,529 1,831,984 470, 184 169,645 
1,458,249 2,869,876 —438,900 170,310 
1,490,170 2,719,217 — 5,440 174, 818 
547,854 1,175,277 — 39,041 88, 706 
5,850,398 10,663,427 —497,215 757,311 
1,575,198 2,824,686 — 36,127 87,179 
347, 856 864, 703 163, 158 40,908 
1,800,819 3,458,425 15,714 316, 627 
1,076,175 1,953,097 375,197 79,990 
747,074 2,556,301 972,348 525, 483 
1,424,730 3,038,206 — 42,659 171, 663 
2,035,050 4,336,913 131,505 209, 431 
5,828,985 13,824,255 —1,082,389 959, 701 
966,939 2,072,942 —152,106 139, 211 
7,628,471 15,358,527 —1,289, 284 
1,038, 299 1,871,131 —376,095 
1,620,046 3,243,261 — 28,067 
7,097,991 10,886,254 757, 650 f 
22,806,889 50,245,142 —3,955,250 3, 
424,131 944,292 — 10,701 
3,036, 833 6,417,371 —1,011, 111 
16,434,411 37,818,952 —4, 636,361 1,7 
1,786,011 3,447,654 235,7 : 
754,928 1, 420, 829 —102, 
524.071 1,023, 682 — 126, 182 57, 
4,984,739 11,044,516 — 446, 456 737,956 
284,020,807 605,632,782 -33,893,781 35,757,538 


75 
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Ratio Ratio Ratio | 











Change in Net Ex- Und 
Surplus from Losses penses Prog { 
tNet Profit Underwriting Increase or Increase or Incurred Incurred Log: cident @ 
or Loss and Decrease in Decrease to Und. to Und. Und 
on Invest- Investment Dividends Contingent in Net Income Income Income pore 
ments Operations Incurred Fund Surplus Earned Earned Earned necticut 
federal Life. 
eine =< = a i xjeral Life 
er-(eean | 
$ $ $ $ $ ty Cen 
—227,731 2,243,088 540,000 2,363,107 —660,019 38.4 522 gy oe — 
810,093 807, 720 150,000 @4,391,528 —3,733,809 57.3 48.7 6) es 
—111,825 —372,624 10,000 —164,847 217,777 63.8 52.1 —45, pase ian 
— 31,586 —305,717 —305,717 72.1 52.0 —4; penne 
— 94,840 80,061 6—500,000 450,000 130,061 61.2 40.3 <15 
1 Bygsourt Stat 
oaareh Life 
—144,357 —137,066 —137,066 55.9 57.4 ~s) furilifed 
54,152 229,999 1,839,976 —1,609,978 48.8 60.4 ~9) vb Aneti 
— 95,685 355,718  9424,186 —100,000 31,532 52.4 37.5 1 iBbyafeMut. 
—315, 080 640,096 250,000 390,096 2.2 37.1 0! 
— 69,084 —322,632 c—638,049 242,121 73,296 67.8 45.3 -13.) Bovident L. 
Pradential In 
— 75,498 —285,296 d—400,000 74,704 40,000 53.5 57.4  ~spyfPeiance Life 
— 21,407 — 30,633 26,412 — 46,066 — 10,980 57.3 49.8 7) (Washington - 
— 61,985 — 236, 533 —7,591 —228,941 63.6 47.3 « 
—151,389 — 82,937 — 82,937 52.4 49.7 - Totals, 1 
15,674 —1,197,944 /-1,450,000 142,198 109,858 75.4 57.0 - 
Miscell 
— 11,201 118,777 114,085 30,000 — 25,308 55.6 36.0 ub. 
1,083,584 1,597,571 1,386,027 211,545 27.5 53.3 Wi ——" 
— 63,536 —776,124 ™—500,000 106, 935 —383,059 58.4 52.9  -11)B ford Stes 
— 32,854 — 46,895 2,500 — 44.395 40.1 64.9 -50Biinl Prot 
26,269 —649,536 **—500,000 ~337, 481 187,945 58.7 57.1 -4bi-- 
Totals, 4 
—359, 811 —390,583 h-1,610,000 1,200,000 19,417 55.4 49.6 - 
—154,865 — 28,549 i—280,313 — 187,059 438,822 57.1 46.1 - and Totals 
—320, 650 195,170 240,000 489 , 265 —534,095 52.9 43.2 
—830,725 1,208,717 1,350,220 250,000 —391,503 53.0 44.1 2 
— 92,236 167,410 167,410 44.5 50.6 4 
—705, 612 649, 831 €210,000 439,831 50.8 40.3 8s 
—497,340 —740,354 — 28,512 —711,842 56.9 49.0 -§ 
—1,865,799 —2,359,905 "-3,240,097 1,789,694 -—909,503 54.4 57.9 -I2) 
— 21,415 —139,699 — 11,274 28, 42. §2.1 62.6 -7 
—244,927 —137,399 “—300,000 237,434 57.7 43.8 -1f 
—195, 17 901,472 e397 , 523 500,000 3,950 51.9 46.1 2 
8, OS 57,203 9196 261,107 —204,070 55.2 48.5 -3) 
—852,028 j—515,782 k-2,793,878 11,799,641 478,455 56.7 45.5 - 
—549,662 —1,263,787 m-1, 270,000 406, 213 —400,000 58.9 57.5 —lif 
—602,417 —539,980 375,000 —364,693 —550,287 60.0 45.9 —-35) 
—209, 051 232,765 n-2,250,000 1,425,000 1,057,765 45.6 53.7 
— 99,050 —303,882 p— 50,000 —253,882 94.4 36.1 -w) 
—776, 642 673,724 r-1,840,400 1,200,327 1,313,797 53.7 46.0 
—614,156 —967,341 s—750,000 1,707 —219,048 69.0 41.3 -W) 
—368,732 —1,819,634 ¢1,990,000 —319,902 490,268 63.9 55.2 -tl 
— 20,270 831, 604 g472, 424 359, 180 35.0 30.7 M 
—1,151,759 —2,762,034 u-1, 501,250 433,489 —1,694,273 67.2 66.0 -% 
—552,644 —206,167 06,518 —527,547 314,863 50.7 0.5 -lI— 
—115,013 —622,415 w—250,000 — 13,055 —359, 361 72.3 52.3 7 
—199 , 666 163,997 y-1,211,332 1,101,340 273,989 54.6 36.1 ¢ 
—662,090 —2,861,124 24,000,000 1,103,742 35,136 65.1 48.7 -l 
— 86,035 —520, 836 236,018 1,243,146 —2,000,000 59.7 50.7 -! 
223,000 —162,397 *%—500,000 384, 689 — 47,086 51.9 57.5 - 
—133,327 82,261 45,000 37,261 49.3 45.7 
—2, 820,826 —3,921,917 '*-12,000,000 9,829,837 —1,751,754 63.8 §2.1 - t: 
. 
408, 821 41,685 675,000 366,685 —1,000,000 60.3 490 - b 
— 87,058 552,771 9534, 203 18,568 63.5 16.1 
52,343 —216, 247 1249, 875 575,000 —541,371 58.1 60.0 - ce 
—301, 206 —131 8 — 248,969 117,140 45.3 4.9 - t 
— 73,141 — 23,477 — 23,477 55.2 48.2 - ‘ 
~262,824 — 2,728  ¢161,836 545,675 710,239 47.3 57.5 - b 
— 67,647 — 16,595 48,000 121,746 ‘ 44.8 56.5 - 0) 
— 63,074 140,991 g 138,226 50.3 33.8 d 
— 230,046 102, 296 195, 000 47.7 51.8 
— 52,384 402, 803 2238, 780 165,036 37.7 46.2 C 
—171,536 1,326,295 5914, 734 154,525 257,037 51.3 21.2 A 
— 72,752 56, 252 —316, 134 372,386 53.9 47.6 - . 
—506,853 — 75,917 78,750 904,008 —1,148,675 51.5 45.5 E 
—1,413,134 —1,535,823 *1,804,038 —1,232,551 1,500,766 62.7 4.7 - 
—166,839 —179,734 5—250,000 70,266 57.6 50.3 - A 
—687,602 —1,499,835 *%1,926,750 500, 000 — 73,085 54.9 4.2 - L 
30,144 —208,634 51,300,000 715, 868 375,497 55.7 69.4 - 
— 51,126 97,531 150,000 — 52.468 50.5 50.4 - 
—441,173 873,006 420,000 831,817 —378,810 32.5 61.0 f 
—698,478 —890,383 1,600,000 71,683,464 —4,173,848 59.3 ae 
W 
924 4,000 — 3,076 55.7 45.4 - 
—941, 106 —341, 106 — 600.000 62.5 3.2 <= C 
7 —3,486,750 *-8,000,000 1,000,000 3,513,250 64.4 499.5 - 
594, 308 160, 000 15, 496 418,812 45.1 48.5 T 
81,473 50.8 57.0 - 
9350, 000 27 56,452 55.7 58.4 - E 
—278,111 — 18,275 57.2 47.0 - S 
~20, 863,206 -18,999,449 -43,967,982 39,21 36 -14,248,299 56.2 @.e = )" 
The Spectator, June 29, 1933 
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1 Ratio Ratio Ratio 
Jalty, Net Change in Net Ex. Und. 
Interest Surplus from Losses penses Profit 
Under- Losses and Underwriting Under- Dividends tNet Profit Underwriting Increase or Increase or Incurred Incurred Loss to 
writing Expenses Incurred writing and or Loss anc Decrease in Decrease to Und. to Und. Und. 
sme and Location of Company Income -- ————_—_—_—— Profit Rents on Invest- Investment Dividends Contingent in Net Income Income Income 
Earned Losses Expenses Total or Loss(—) Earned ments Operations Incurred Fund Surplus Karned Earned Earned 
— 
Ratio RP —_— med 
alo , 
Ex- Und | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % “ % 
- med Pe tocident and Health Companies 
| "nd 
+... a aes Mens Assur. (A.B), K.C... 2,865,131 2,205,629 972,283 3,177,912 —312,781 4 “4 —312,781 16 233,496 — 79,285 77.0 33.9 —10.9 
arned Ean necticut General (Ac. B) Hartf'd 1,635,604 1, 296, 101 744,902 2,041,003 —405,399 “4 4 —405, 399 18 557,702 —963,101 79.2 45.5 —24.7 
_— sjeral Life & Cas. (A.B), Detroit... 754, 105 279, 905 434,700 714, 605 39,499 23 , 503 92,502 — 29,500 4,500 —17,115 — 16,884 37.1 57.6 5.2 
————— Fiwjeral life (A-B), Chicago....... 2,263,444 = 1,421,218 824,829 2,246,048 17,396 4 4 17,396 6— 36,965 54,361 62.8 36.4 8 
ster-Oeean Casualty, Cincinnati... . 1, 138, 233 650, 547 581,825 1,232,372 — 94,140 18,402 — 8,318 — 84,056 — 84,056 57.2 51.1 — 8.3 
“ ootky Cent. L.&A.(A.B), Anch’ge 1, 421, 831 672,724 1,015,097 1,687,821 — 265,990 4,679 4 —261,311 16 232,593 — 28,719 47.3 71.4 —18.7 
v3] Protective Insurance, Boston 1,655,257 1,142,635 571,776 1,714,411 — 59,153 48,430 — 6,152 — 16,874 — 25,000 8,126 69.0 34.5 — 3.5 
ssachusetts Accident, Boston 1,348,331 745, 610 638,393 1,384,004 — 35,673 93,221 — 6,009 51,540 17,500 *— 4,737 38,777 55.3 47.3 — 2.6 
UFijssuchusetts Protective, Worcester 7,527,564 5,141,839 2,545,393 7,687,232 —159,667 315,756 —167,108 — 11,019 50,000 527,733 —588,753 68.3 33.8 — 2.1 
' Wietropolitan Life 4.B), New York. 14,224,988 9,075,549 3,706,080 12,781,629 1,443,359 14 M4 1,443,359 g1,807,772 —252,735 —111,678 63.8 26.1 10.1 
i Byisouri State Life (A.B), St. Louis 811,659 640,748 375,390 1,016,139 —204,479 4 “4 —204, 479 —204,479 78.9 46.2 —25.1 
inareh Life (A.B), Springfield : 2,539,946 1,468,584 1,082,212 2,550,797 — 10,850 ie 4 — 10,850 — 10,850 57.8 42.6 — .4 
st! Life & Ace. (A.B), Nashville. 5,480,580 3,057,457 2,877,080 5,934,536 —453,956 15673,965 — 16,987 203 , 022 280,000 —225,766 148,787 55.8 52.5 — 8.3 
2 MXwth American Accident, Chicago 2,719,797 1,098,210 1,657,928 2,756,138 — 36,341 99,358 —121,550 — 58,533 24,000 .... — 82,533 40.4 61.0 — 1.4 
| PPyafie Mut. Life (A.B), Los Angeles. 5,981,505 5,694,253 2,127,201 7,821,454 —1,839,949 1,277,380 81,644 —480,925 609, 840 10,494 —1,101,259 95.2 35.6 —30.8 
Provident L. & A. (A.B), Chattan’ga 3,857,788 2,342,018 1,495,622 3,837,640 20, 148 97,886 — 81,057 36,976 34,000 192,976 60.7 38.8 5 
Prodential Ins. (A.B), Newark..... 1,432,577 902, 107 222,130 1,124,236 308,340 4 4 308,340 397,642 .. — 89,302 63.0 15.5 21.5 
57.4 —ypofieiance Life (A.B), Pittsburgh. . 540, 835 286, 140 233,455 519,595 21,240 4 4 21,240 . ®—139, 639 160,879 52.9 43.2 3.9 
49.8 _ >, Pistington Nat'l (A.B), Chicago... 4,334,337 1,952,333 2,234,454 4, 186,788 147,550 4 i 147,550 21137, 550 10,000 45.0 51.6 3.4 
47.3 ~4 . —_— — : maa ee ama — Aaa gaa poe 
97 ~ Totals, 19 Companies......... 52,533,512 40,073,607 24,340,750 64,414,357 —1,880,846 2,652,580 —418,039 353,696 3,225,254 68,409 —2,939,969 64.1 38.9 -—3.0 
57.0 - 
Miscellaneous Companies 
6 0 ‘1 Binerican Automobile, St. Louis. . 5,546,792 2,866,223 2,455,975 5,322,198 224,594 450,828 —298,931 376,492 1,174,751 —798,259 51.7 44.3 4.0 
-~ : I imerican Credit, St. Louis. . . . 1,379,679 832,425 692,081 1,524,506 —144,827 128,874 — 61,087 — 77,040 '7—580,000 , 502,960 60.3 50.2 —10.5 
54 °0 ll ford Steam Boiler & Insp., Htfd. 5, 188,319 641,611 3,696,372 4,337,983 850,336 714,922 1,122,203 2,687,461 540,000 1,580,952 566,509 12.4 71.2 16.4 
1 xu (elical Protective, Chicago 1,214, 868 874,591 388,341 1,262,932 — 48,065 142,043 — 23,282 70, 696 60, 000 50,239 — 39,543 72.0 32.0 — 4.0 
‘ Totals, 4 Companies. . 13,329,658 5,214,850 7,232,769 12,447,619 882,038 1,436,667 738,903 3,057,609 20,000 2,805,942 231,667 39.1 54.3 6.6 
9.6 -§ 
46.1 -— 3! Brod Totals, 109 Companies... ... 647,602,171 366,900,432 315,594,326 682,494, 758—34,892,587 39,846, 785—20,542,342—15, 588, 144—40,722,728 42,091,187—16,956,601 56.6 48.7 -—5.3 
43.2 
44.1 2 = — ————————————— ard 
50.6 4 alIncludes $1,302,673 loss from life. department; also $3,088,855 increase in special reserve. b Paid in for surplus. c Surplus paid in $669,500; divi- 
nd declared to policyholders $31,451. d Capital stock subscriptions. e Net remittance to home office, f Premium received on new capital stock. 9 Di- 
40 gfidend declared to policyholders. Ah Decrease in paid in capital transferred to surplus $1,750,000; dividend declared to stockholders $140,000. 4 Voluntary 
mtribution by stockholders. j Excludes non-cancellable accident and health insurance, reinsurance of which has been discontinued except a = 4 = 
ncludes 


spewals of policies reinsured in 1926 or prior. k Contributed to surplus by stockholders $2,818,878 ; dividends declared to stockholders $25,000. 

;:$97,155 increase in reserve on non-cancellable accident and health insurance. m Includes $520,000 stockholders contribution to surplus, and $750,000 
pital of Commerce Casualty Co., absorbed by merger. * Includes for 1932 a consolidated statement including operation of Commerce Casualty Co., 
sorbed by reinsurance and merger agreement dated June 30, 1932. » Paid in to surplus. p Increase in Bs by capital stock reduction. r Increase 


n surplus paid in by stockholders $2,000,000; dividends declared to stockholders $120,000; stockholders tax $39,600. s Surplus paid in by stockholders. 
name changed to the 


5 y 

-¥ a Surplus paid in by stockholders $2,000,000 ; dividends declared to stockholders $10,000. t Formerly the Lloyds Casualty Co. ; : t : 

5 5 ~ ;ypoove in 1932. Figures for 1932 are the combined statement of the Commerce Casualty Co., the Constitution Indemnity Co., and the Detroit Fidelity 

7 5 = nd Surety Co. u Contributed surplus. w Voluntary contribution to surplus. y Decrease in paid in capital $1,500,000; dividends declared to stockholders 
'33149.888; to policy holders $138,780. z2Increase by reduction of capital stock. i Increase in paid in surplus. 2 Includes $234,280 dividends to policy- 


3 Includes $892,234 dividends to policyholders. 4 Voluntary contribution by stockholders. 5 Paid in surplus. 6 Includes $1.500,000 surplus trans- 
erred from capital and $426,750 surplus paid in. 7? Loss from life business $2,942,288 ; decrease in special and contingency reserves $1,258,824. 8 Trans- 
9 Contribution to surplus on 1500 shares of capital stock sold. 10 Net remittance from home office. 11 














3.7 J erred from capital account to surplus account. 
6.1 -#iMnrease of surplus account on reduction of capital stock $3,600,000; Dividends declared to stockholders $359,903. 12 Transferred to surplus on ac- 
6.0 iBeount of reduction in par value of capital stock. 13 Transferred from capital to surplus. 14 Life department. 15 Net loss from life department. 16 In- 
1.3 -lifPudes gain from life department. 17 Reduction in capital stock transferred to surplus $600,000; dividends declared to stockholders $20,000. 18 Includes 
5.2 -18198536,173 gain from life department. 19 Includes gains from life department $32,354; increase in special reserve $33,581; miscellaneous net $1,749. 21 
etloss from life department. + Includes appreciation or depreciation in market value and profit on sale on maturity of investments and profit and loss 
0.7 gigtems. 22 Contribution to surplus $500,000. 23 Transfer of capital to surplus. 24 Contribution to surplus. 
6.0 -3! 
0.5 -1 
23 =" 
6.1 ; . etry ‘ > j ; i 
b Casualty and Surety Results Auto Property Damage.... 10,500,000 During the year, many companies in 
87 (Continued from page 8) Auto Collision ........... ‘ 800,000 order to increase their surplus accounts 
so Property Damage & Col- reduced the par value of their stock 
+ # Surety business, which in 1931 sus- lision Other than Auto... 600,000 and in many instances stockholders con- 
: tained a substantial loss to the carriers Miscellaneous ............ 500,500 tributed large sums of surplus so that 
@ < a ' ss , petty 
1M because of the collapse of banks, trust This is the fourth consecutive year at the end of the year the surplus paid 
Yr < companies and other factors, continued these carriers have sustained under- in in excess of dividends paid out 
ag me reach a new record in the casualty writing losses and the only year in amounted to $40,722,728. Contingencies 
5 = m poy with another high loss in 1932 which they have shown a lower under- and other reserves were increased by 
= 0 $19,000,000. Other casualty losses writing loss ratio. These one hundred $42,091,187 thus decreasing the surplus 
.8 during the year were as follows: leading casualty and surety companies account by $16,956,601. In connection 
ad v . . . . ai , ” 
Class Amount had an underwriting income earned in with the increase in contingencies of 
a é . ' saa , , : ‘ 
1 Accident ..... sabia eeicinmianndl $3,000,000 1932 of $647,602,171 against which 49 991,187, it must be borne in mind 
iv « Health Pe ce art ea .++ 2,500,000 losses incurred SS ea and that while many insurance departments 
.3 = pee Liability.............. 6,500,000 po perce $315,594,326, a4 r prescribed that the companies use 
2 >; Jiability other than auto.... 2,000,000 sane oe a gr ig . amortized values for their bonds and 
4 a On the credit side of the picture, the po Sis aati me ti od om o 904.808. Convention values for their stocks, in 
( , : : rom rwriting in 1932 of $34,892,- ? é é 
. 2 following lines accounted for under- ae ab aie cucieecniiie ie all 53 eer reality most companies in effect 
writing gains to the carriers: : we be -arri i ; 
Bs: 1 cent. These companies had an income — a surplus ri market 
5 i Class Amount from net interest, dividends and rents Y®US y setting ee vo 
-_ Fe MN Occ wawes $ 600,000 earned of $39,846,785 with a loss in de- tingency reserves. This in many _ 
4 - Burglary & Theft........ . 4,000,000 preciation of securities of $20,542,342 ‘Stances accounts for the decrease in 
a Steam Boiler ............ ‘ 700,000 for a total loss from underwriting and S¥U"Plus of many individual companies, 
Di PS ccskeucdockinn 1,000,000 investments of $15,588,144. (Concluded on page 33) 
= 
a 
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HE home office building of the Na- 
tionai Union Fire Insurance Com- 
pany is located at 139 University 
Pittsburgh, in the section that 
known as Pittsburgh’s 
Civic Center, the immediate neighbors 
being the University Club, Concordia 
Club, University of Pittsburgh, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, and the 
world-famous Carnegie Museum. 
Built of concrete and steel, faced with 
Indiana limestone, of simple and digni- 
fied architecture, the building fittingly 
harmonizes with the surrounding public 


Place, 
is commonly 


and semi-public edifices. 

Garfield - Stanley - Brown, Harris & 
Robinson, well-known architects of 
Cleveland, Ohio, were responsible for 
the design of the National Union Build- 
ing, the construction being directly 
supervised by A. C. Robinson, 3rd. The 
front structure erected in 1923, 
and the seven-story annex in 1930. 

The National Union was organized in 

1901, by closely 
with in- 


was 


interests 
leading Pittsburgh 
dustrialists, and its first quarters con- 
sisted of one small office in the Stand- 
ard Life The company soon 
found it have greater 
space and moved to the Arrott Building 
and, subsequently, as its rapid growth 
developed, moved to the Oliver Build- 
ing, Commerce Building, 
and, as indicated above, in 1923 moved 
to its Home Office Building. 


February, 
identified 


Building. 
necessary to 


Chamber of 


Home Office 


Buildings 
of 
Distinction 


TIUMULHUOVIUOTVUOARTOV NETL UUHSALUOUTOMUUTL 


National Union Fire, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IHNVUWUVUUOUUELOUOOMUAORUTLOUOGOHUNHLSYSUHTAUUUUETUUUUVIEUUUTA LOOT ULLUL 

The dignity and simplicity of the 
building do not indicate to the passerby 
that it houses an active insurance or- 
ganization. One enters the simple door- 
way into a marble-paneled lobby, to the 
left of which is a stairway leading to 
the foyer on the first floor. Off this 
foyer can be found the offices of Chair- 
man of the Board Fisher, President 
Thomas, Vice-President Yates, and Sec- 
retary Breen, and to the left of the 
foyer is the entrance to the fire under- 
writing department. The second floor 


front space is occupied by Assistant 
Treasurer Strouss, and the cashier’s 
department, and to the left of the foyer 
on this floor is found the inland marine 
department and the automobile under- 
writing department. 

In the annex on the first floor the 
brokerage department and loss depart- 
ment are housed, while the accounts 
department occupies the entire second 
floor, and the third floor houses a most 
completely equipped statistical depart- 
ment. The sixth floor of the annex is 
reserved for storage space and the com- 
pany maintains a well-equipped gym- 
nasium on the seventh floor for the use 
of employees. The ground floor of both 
buildings is reserved for the printing 
and supply department. 

The National Union has had rather 
a unique career in the insurance world, 
as it was only in its infancy when 
faced with heavy conflagration losses in 
Baltimore and San Francisco, but in 
face of a heavy assessment the stock- 
holders stood by to the end that the 
company is now recognized as one of 
the leaders in the field. From organiza- 
tion date to July, 1931, its destinies 
were guided by E. E. Cole. In 1931 a 
change was effected and its method of 
operation completely overturned to the 
end that the company is now in a very 
substantial position and its slogan, “A 
Good Agency Company,” is widely 
recognized. 
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A Fire and Casualty Agent at Work 


Cigarette Losses—Why Not a Deductible? 
By CLAYTON G. HALE 


HE present attitude of the 

fire companies with respect 

to cigarette losses is a half- 
step in a direction in which a full 
stride is needed. Let us have done 
with these small claims, be they 
“scorches” or “burns,” by clearly 
excluding them unless they cause 
combustion of the property in- 
sured and do so to a substantial 
extent. A cigarette damage de- 
ductible clause will accomplish it. 
There is precedence for it in 
windstorm insurance in some 
parts of the country. 

The situation at this writing is full of difficulty 
and misunderstanding. Some companies reject all 
“cigarette scorch claims”; some delay payment for 
sixty days on all “cigarette carelessness claims” ; 
some have made no change from past practices; 
none appear to have agreed upon a working rule of 
what is a scorch and what is a fire. The confusion 
resulting when several companies contribute on a 





loss is baffling to those concerned with the mainte- 
nance of friendly relations with the public. 

It seems clear that a lighted cigarette on a 
painted metal surface will produce a scorch, but 
not a fire. Perhaps the same is true of a varnished 
wood surface. Is it true of a carpet where no flame 
ensues but where the nap has actually disappeared, 
through combustion to the extent of a glow? It 
can hardly be so of a davenport where there is a 
hole large enough to insert one’s thumb. I have 
these cases construed in an assortment of ways, 
and that condition must be corrected promptly or 
competition will undo the good thus far done. 

Of this much I am sure: the smoking claims have 
increased through the carelessness of women; 
women present claims their husbands are unwilling 
to present; and the public would rather eliminate 
these petty losses and have lower rates for the 
serious claims, which are, after all, the real subject 
of insurance. 

The time is propitious and the cause is chal- 
lenged by no one. Let us amend our contracts and 
sell a slightly different commodity at (eventually) 
a lower price. 








Half Billion Insurance 


HE meaning of the past three 


for Increased Values 


Phenix and the other companies, com- $500,000,000 additional insurance. To- 





months’ increase in commodity 
prices, particularly as it is of value to 
the insurance agent, is graphically il- 
lustrated in the accompanying chart 
prepared by the Continental, Fidelity- 
Phenix and other insurance companies 
of the “America Fore” group in the 
current issue of the Bulletin of the 
companies. In the chart, prepared for 
textiles, grain and feed, food and 
building materials, an estimate of the 
increases in the values of those com- 
modities in June as compared with 
January shows the rises to be from 50 
to 75 per cent. 

A particular feature of the chart to 
the insurance agent is the indication 
of additional insurance needed by the 
businesses, both wholesale and retail. 
It is believed that $500,000,000 such 
additional insurance would be the 
minimum required to take care of the 
increase in commodity values. This is 
a factor which cannot be easily over- 
looked in protecting one’s business and 
is pointed to as the insurance agent’s 
opportunity. 

Ernest Sturm, chairman of the 
boards of the Continental, Fidelity 
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menting upon the exhibit in connection 
with general business recovery, in an 
announcement to agents, says, “Dur- 
ing the past three months, commodities 
have increased 50 per cent to 75 per 
cent in value, creating a need for over 


day, in many cases, replacement costs 
are one and a half times higher than 
those of March. Are you watching 
the increase in your clients’ values and 
providing them with the necessary in- 
surance protection?” 















































WHAT RISING PRICES MEAN : 
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Investment Appeal of 
Life Insurance Still Strong 


M. A. Linton Addresses Chicago 
Underwriters; Sees No Ill Effects 
Insurancewise from Inflation 


Any attempt to forego the invest- 
ment appeal of the life insurance con- 
tract and stress death protection only 
would fail to stand up under the pres- 
sure of a few years of prosperity, M. 
A. Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., told the 
members of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters Association assem- 
bled for their annual meeting on Tues- 
day, June 27. 

Mr. Linton made his 
after previously admitting that 
surrender values have been too large 
a proportion of the that 
withdrawing policyholders have carried 
away with them more than their equi- 
table share of the company’s funds. 
The issuance of life insurance policies 
with cash and loan values payable on 
demand should not have been legally 
permitted, Mr. Linton said. Changes 
in the statutory provisions should be 
made so that in another depression the 
features may, without 
under control. 


observation 
cash 


reserve so 


loan 
question, be brought 

Discussing inflation, Mr. Linton said 
that “the prospect of an increase in the 


cash and 


price level makes people consider the 
effect upon their life insurance. The 
Administration apparently intends, if 
possible, to bring back prices to ap- 
level. 
com- 


proximately the pre-depression 
If this is done there 
plaint as the greatest number will have 
been The probable stimulation 
of business will be immensely helpful 
country. What the price 
when any particular in- 


can be no 
served. 
to the whole 
level 
vestment falls due cannot be predicted. 
No form of bonds, mort- 
gages, life insurance, stock, 
preferred stock can be purchased with 
assurance that it will the 
purchasing power at any 
moment. We have 
average. 


will be 


investment, 
common 
the have 
maximum 
particular future 
to be guided by the law of 
The safest course is to choose an invest- 
ment involving a promise to pay in 
dollars that is least affected by eco- 
nomic storms. It is, therefore, sub- 
ject to the minimum of fluctuation and 
stands the greatest chance of accom- 
luded on 17) 


(C one page 


Heads N. Y. Underwriters 





Frank J. Mulligan 


Ultimate Retirement 
Age Much Lower Now 


J. H. Russell Sees Superannuation as 


Unsolved Insurance Problem In 
Talk at Pacific Mutual Meet 
CHICAGO, June 27—-—Superannua- 


tion is a problem not yet solved and the 
job immediately ahead for life insur- 
ance companies is to meet the problems 
of retirement at increasingly earlier 
ages, according to John Henry Russell, 
general agent of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. He was the 
keynoter at the agency convention of 
the company at the Stevens. 

Mr. Russell said the insurance com- 
panies must get the public acceptance 
of the retirement benefit just as they 
have done with the estate creation, con- 
servation of estates and salary exten- 
sion, 

The slowing up of population in- 
crease which means a slowing down of 
the industrial processes, pushing older 
men out of the picture of production 
and putting a premium on younger 
men, is lowering the ultimate retire- 
ment age so that soon instead of men 
talking of retiring at the age of 65, 
they will be talking of retiring at ages 
55 or even 50, Mr. Russell said. 

“The great difficulty is that men do 


not begin to think of financial inde- 
pendence or retirement these days until 
age 40.” 


Many Underwriters’ 


Associations Elect 


New Officers Installed by Groups 
in Leading Centers; Sales Con- 
gresses Feature Annual Meet- 
ings 

June is pretty generally election 
month for the life underwriters’ asso- 
ciations throughout the country. A 
number of the leading organizations 
have held their annual meetings during 
the past few weeks. There is a notice- 
able tendency among these associations 
to hold a sales congress in connection 
with the annual session. 

New York, Chicago and Philadelphia 
all staged annual meetings recently. 
The New York Life Underwriters 
chose as their president Frank J. Mulli- 
gan, of the Guardian Life, a member 
who has tirelessly devoted his energies 
to the advancement of the Association 
for many years. He has been par- 
ticularly prominent in the Association’s 
publicity endeavors. Other officers 
chosen by this group were vice-presi- 
dents, Edward J. Sisley, Travelers; W. 
E. Diefendorf, Mutual Life of New 
York, and W. A. Sullivan, Metropoli- 
tan Life. Louis A. Cerf, Jr., of the 
Fidelity Mutual, was the choice for sec- 
retary-treasurer, and John M. Fraser, 
of the Connecticut Mutual, was elected 
chairman of the executive committee. 

The Chicago Association of Life Un 
derwriters chose Dr. Roy L. Davis, of 
the Union Central, as their president. 


Other officers elected were: Paul G. 
Daliwig, first vice-president; Thomas 
F. Lawrence, second vice-president, 


and Walter N. Hiller, treasurer. 

The choice of the Philadelphia Asso 
ciation of Life Underwriters for presi- 
dent Russell U. Hergesheimer. 
Other officers include: Millard R. Orr, 
first vice-president; Frederic G. Pierce, 


was 


second vice-president, and Albert W. 
Moore, treasurer. 
Wilber M. Hammond of the Aetna 


Life was elected president of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Los An- 
geles. W. B. Stannard of the Connecti- 
cut General Life was named first vice- 
president and Russell Hoghe, Aetna 
Life, was elected treasurer. 

In St. Louis, H. A. Moores 
selected as president of the underwrit- 

(Concluded on page 20) 


was 
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Uniform Increases In 
Annuity Rates Announced 


Mutual Life of N. Y., Prudential, 
Equitable, New York Life, Re- 


vise Premiums Upward 


After a careful study of annuity ex- 
perience over a period of several years, 
a number of the leading companies have 
come to the conclusion that increases 
in annuity rates are manifestly most 
desirable at this time. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York announces that it will join 
with other companies in an increase in 
premium rates, both single and annual, 
for immediate, refund, joint and sur- 
vivor, and deferred annuities. In the 
case of immediate annuities, the in- 
crease in premium rates will approxi- 
mate seven to eight per cent. 

These new annuity rates in the Mu- 
tual Life will go into effect for appli- 
cations reaching the managing agen- 
cies after July 5, 1933. 

Elsewhere in this issue a tabulation 
appears showing in detail the new an- 
nuity rates of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America. The increases 
are effective on policies issued on or 
after July 1, 1933. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety of the U. S., New York, and the 
New York Life have also announced 
annuity increases corresponding to 
those put into force by the Mutual Life. 
The Metropolitan Life of New York 
will take similar action, thus effecting a 
cooperative movement on the part of 
the five giant mutual life insurance 
companies. 


Investment Appeal of 
Life Insurance Still Strong 
(Concluded from page 16) 


plishing the purposes for which it was 
purchased. Life insurance fulfills 
these specifications.” 

In summing up, Mr. Linton said that 
we are able to demonstrate that the 
investment side of life insurance is an 
exceedingly valuable addition to its 
function of pure protection, and that as 
a means of building up a fund to be 
available in old age it is without a 
rival. 

As to income return, Mr. Linton 
noted that a separate investment fund 
must yield over a long period of years 
a relatively high rate of compound in- 
terest in order to equal the guaranteed 
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investment value of the life insurance 
contract. His final message was: 

“We have something magnificent to 
offer the public. Each and everyone 
of you can go out with renewed faith 
in the great institution to which you 
are devoting your lives. Do not be 
afraid to stress the unique combina- 
tion offered by life insurance—invalu- 
able protection against the conse- 
quences of premature death, an invalu- 
able channel for secure remunerative 
investment.” 


Illinois Bill Would Restrict 
Company Investments 

CHICAGO, June 27—A new investment 
code for life and casualty companies 
was sent to the governor for approval 
when the senate today finally passed 
house bill 822 and four other measures. 

The new code permits only the best 
grade of bonds and stocks and a limita- 
tion on real estate of 5 per cent of the 
assets of the company, except for fore- 
closure, and then disposition must be 
completed within two years. 











life insurance companies. 
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SS See 
Home Office Building 


SELLING 
RETIREMENT INCOME 


As a result of the lessons taught by the past few critical years, 
an increasing number of people are now determined to follow a 
more conservative program to attain financial independence. 
Many of them will quite naturally turn to the well-managed 


Through life insurance, men and women not only can protect 
their dependents against financial loss in the event of premature 
death, but they can also build up a cash reserve for themselves 
for emergency needs during the middle years of life and provide 
funds which will assure a steady guaranteed retirement income 
for old age. More and more, people are recognizing the unique 
advantages of life insurance from an investment viewpoint. 


The New York Life Agent is in an exceptionally strong position 
to be of service to such individuals. He represents a Company 
whose financial strength is unquestioned. Option Three of the 
New York Life policy contract provides a retirement income on 
all policies which mature as endowments, or are surrendered 
for cash. The Agent has a wide choice of new as well as old 
insurance contracts to fit the particular needs of his clientele for 
retirement income; also single premium and annual premium, 
and immediate and deferred annuities. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Thirty Years With 
the Reliance Life 


May was an anniversary month for 
the Reliance Life Insurance Co. of 
Pittsburgh. The company is now “going 
on 31.” Three officers of the company 

multaneously celebrate their thirtieth 
anniversary of Reliance Life service. 
These three men, who have watched the 
organization grow from humble begin- 
nings to its present impressive estate, 
are Executive Vice-President H. G. 
Seott, Vice-President and Actuary Jay 
N. Jamison and Treasurer William J. 
Snodgrass. When the home office of 
Reliance Life was opened in a few 
rooms in the Farmers Bank Building in 
1903, Messrs. Scott, Jamison and Snod- 
grass were among the few employees 
required to start business. 

Mr. Seott began as a clerk. He 
typed the first policy ever issued by 
Reliance Life. His unusual business 
ability was soon recognized and he be- 
gan to climb the ladder of success in 
his chosen work. He was made comp- 
troller of the company in 1905 and in 
1907 was elected vice-president and sec- 
Since then he has had the 
myriad executive details necessary to 
the operation of this growing organiza- 
tion in his hands. He originated the 
Perfect Protection Policy in 1913 and 
has fostered many other progressive in- 


retary. 


novations in insurance protection and 
nethods. The building of Reliance 
Life has been the life work of Mr. 
Scott. 

Mr. Jamison also rose from a clerk- 
ship. He studied and worked and was 

aced in charge of the actuarial de- 
partment. He originated the com- 
pany’s guaranteed Premium Reduction 
Policy in 1909 and has been responsible 
for other new policy features. He hav 
been far-sighted in his efforts to keep 
the company abreast of the modern 
trends in sound underwriting. 

When Reliance Life opened its doors, 
Mr. Snodgrass was assistant treasurer. 
He is the watchdog of the treasury and 


the only original officer of Reliance 
life 


Baby LeRoy’'s Annuity 

Have you seen Maurice Chevalier’s 
atest talking picture, “A Bed Time 
Story”? In it a child actor, 
Roy, comes close to stealing the picture. 
The infant now has a contract that 
Some 


Baby Le- 


will extend for several years. 
enterprising agent was on the job, and 
Baby LeRoy is the possessor of a sin- 
gle premium deferred annuity, assur- 





Ny % . 7 
For Over 82 Years 
In 1851 the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual issued its first policy. From 
that day to this its constant en- 
deavor has been to furnish the 
best possible life insurance ser- 
vice at the lowest possible cost. 
That it has been successful is | 
shown by the enviable reputa- 
tion which the company enjoys 
among those who buy insurance 
and among those who sell it. 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


| Insurance Co. | 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
More Than Two Billion Dollars of 


Insurance in Force 
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ing him of a college education—if he 
wants one, 


Break Down of a 
New Agent's Production 

Here’s something for agents to meas- 
ure themselves by. It’s the statistical 
history of Ernest Sobelle’s first nine 
months with the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Co. Mr. Sobelle is a native 
of France and was graduated from the 
University of Paris. He was in the 
banking business abroad, beginning his 
life insurance career when he moved to 
Cleveland recently. The record: 


Hours per day in the field.......... 8.2 
SE I cackieke dink aw wecees 8.6 
SUROEVIOWS PET GBF. oo ccc sec nccen 4.1 


Ratio of applications to 

SE 5 ache ek k eek wtes 1 to 14 
Average applications ......... $6,681 
Volume written, nine months.$354,133 


Policy Written in 
1862 Still in Force 

The New York Life reports that its 
oldest policy in force was written in 
1862 and in consequence, it has been 
for over 70 years offering protection to 
Guilford Dudley of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. Mr. Dudley is now 89 years of 
age. It would be interesting to obtain 
the statistical experience of Mr. Dud- 
ley’s policy. Without a doubt he has 
already received more than the policy 
calls for. There are, in addition, 11 
policies in force in the company written 
prior to 1871. The oldest policyholder 
of these 11 is 94 years old. Oddly 
enough, he also hails from Poughkeep- 


sie. 


How Much Insurance 
Should a Man Own? 


Most prospects dominate an_inter- 
view from a different angle—they will 
endeavor to confine the discussion to 
the amount of insurance they feel they 
can afford to buy, which is a very 
sensible way of looking at the problem. 
However, there are times when a 
prospect will want to know “How much 
insurance should I own?” In_ such 
cases, the advice of John A. Stevenson, 
presented in an article in The Annals, 
offers a lucid answer. First he gives 


*the old rule that five times a man’s in- 


come represents the minimum amount 
ot insurance he should buy, because 
five times his income in insurance will 
give his family an income one-fourth 
of the present income, assuming a 5 
per cent return. 
$5,000 Annual Income 
X5 


$25,000 Minimum Insurance 


$1,250 a year income for his family and 

dependents. 

After age 55 such a method as the 
five-times rule meets so many difficul- 
ties that its use is not advisable. Note, 
too, that the five times plan is a 
minimum plan. “Five times income 
gives the family one-fourth of income.” 

Mr. Stevenson discusses the studies 
made by John M. Laird in which Mr. 
Laird estimates that at least 25 per 
cent of a man’s income is needed for 
personal expenses, so that the insurable 
value of his life is the present value of 
75 per cent of his future earnings. 
Based on these figures, Mr. Stevenson 
sets up the following guide: 

Family's Share 
of Earnings 

Multiplied by 


eee Fe 


This method gives a fair figure and 
for all purposes is a fairly accurate 
method of answering the question the 
prospect asks: “How much insurance 
should I buy?” 

As to insurance on key men in a 
business, Mr. Stevenson suggests that 
five times the key man’s annual income 
is the customary rule. 


Walter Shepard Resigns 

Walter Taylor Shepard, ex2cutive 
vice-president of the Lincoln National 
Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., in charge 
of agencies, has submitted his r*signa- 
tion, effective July 1. He will take over 
the general agency of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life in California. 
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Timely Sales Hint 
on Educational Policies 

Frank M. See, a prominent general 
agent in St. Louis, offers an excellent 
suggestion for unearthing good pros- 
pects for educational policies, and the 
hint is particularly valuable to produc- 
ers at this time. He secured from the 
superintendent of schools the names of 
five children who received the highest 
grades in each room of a school located 
in a good residential district, together 
with the names and addresses of their 
parents. Then he had a little morocco- 
bound book made with an inscription, 
in gold letters, which read, “Promising 
Children of St. Louis.” On separate 
pages he listed the names of the five 
children who received the highest 
grades in a room. One page was used 
for each room. In calling upon the 
father of the first one on the list, he 
asked him to look at page one of the 
book. The father, of course, found his 
son’s name listed there, and immedi- 
ately wished to know what it meant. 

“It means,” said Mr. See, “that your 
son led his room at school last year and 
that the superintendent of schools says 
he is the type of boy who should go to 
college. May I show you a plan which 
will guarantee that the necessary 
money will be forthcoming just when it 
will be needed?” 


Even the Young Folk 
Become Uninsurable 

Juvenile insurance is becoming recog- 
nized as a real opportunity by many 
agents and some even do a big volume 
of business by specializing on this line 
to the exclusion of almost all others. 
The “New England Pilot,” published in 
the interest of the field force of the 
New England Mutual Life, Boston, re- 
cently cited an instance in which Louis 
Crandall had two boys, aged 12 and 14, 
examined for insurance. By the time 
the policies were ready for delivery, 
the father had lost his job and was 
unable to pay the first premium. 

Knowing the family well, and ap- 
preciating their desire to have the chil- 
dren insured, Mr. Crandall advanced 
the money for the initial payment, tell- 
ing the parents they could repay him 
later. Less than a year elapsed when 
both boys suffered an attack of pneu- 
monia and only one survived. Mr. 
Crandall’s generosity was, of course, 
deeply appreciated. He is, as most con- 
vention goers know, a dynamic force 
in salesmanship and has hung up many 
production records with the New Eng- 
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lond Mutual. Mr. Crandall, incidental- 
ly, is the author of “Indirect Selling,” 
published by The Spectator Company, 
and the above is an instance of how in- 
direct selling is started. The sequel 
doubtless will result in a fine volume of 
business from friends and relatives of 
the family served. 

In connection with this same item, 
the story of another boy’s insurance is 
told. His father purchased a $10,000 
policy for him when he was sixteen. The 
son paid little attention to the gift for 
the first several years, beyond deciding 
that he would never have to be bothered 
with life insurance. After he was mar- 
ried, however, he decided more insur- 
ance might be a very fine idea and he 
found that due to a reported heart 
murmur and high blood pressure he 
was definitely out of the picture as far 
as new insurance was concerned. All 
the rest of his life he was grateful to 
his father for his foresight and re- 
gretted that he had not applied for 
more before becoming uninsurable. 


Twelve Year Member 
of App-A-Week Club 


For twelve years, week in and week 
out, depression, bank holiday, rain or 
shine, Otto Veth, the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life’s most persistent producer, 
has submitted at least one application 
every week in accordance with the com- 
pany’s App-A-Week Club rules. Mr 
Veth is associated with the White & 
Odell agency, Minnesota state mana- 
gers for Northwestern National, and 
his record as an App-A-Week producer 
dates back even farther than his 12- 
vear record indicates as he was a lead- 
ing member of the White & Odell App- 
A-Week Club for a long time before 
the company club was started. 





Openings... States of 
New York and Ohio 


For 61 years we have furnished 
Life Insurance at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. With a new expan- 
sion program in effect desirable 
openings are available for Agents 
in New York and Ohio. Write, 
E. Parker Waggoner, First Vice- 
Pres. and Supt. of Agents. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Bat TF iow York 
6 
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AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 








HEN the good grey editor of 

“As I Live” asked me to do a 
column for him I was delighted. Of 
course, I have a slot of my own in the 
paper but for the benefit of those who 
skip from the editorial page to this 
lively pillar it should be explained that 
my weekly stint is a struggle to the 
death with the profound ponderables 
of Insurance and Economics, America 
and Mankind. Once, indeed, I used to 
clown my way through one of these 
informal columns but it was the old 
story—I wanted to play Hamlet. So 
they put me up front—and in 10-point, 
too—with the car loadings and the 
Herald-Tribune bond averages and 
said, “All right, you can work out here; 
but don’t be funny—intentionally.” 

ae ag 
ET’S see, now, how is it they tap out 
L those little whimsies that don’t say 
anything in particular but say it wit- 
tily and well. First of all, you’ve got 
to climb out of that fancy chair, dis- 
miss the stenographer and pull up a 
cracker barrel to that old typewriter 
in the corner. If some of the keys stick, 
all the better, so long as the “I” regis- 
ters clearly. Now for a smoke. If it’s 
one of those mellow, chuckly pieces 
you’re going to do, better light up a 
pipe if you’ve got one that smells strong 
enough and rattles when you suck on it. 
A cigarette? That’ll do for a brittle, 
sophisticated composition. But Lady 
Nicotine must be wooed. Warn’t never 
no colyumnist could write wuth a hang 
without tobaccy! 
* * 

ELL, Graham, as the coitain goes 

up on Act 3 we see the hero only 
three-quarters and three packs of cigar- 
ettes through the column. But there’s 
not a quip in a carload. (My God, am 
I really Ed Wynn?). 

* * 
M4 EAR Frank Ellington: Come 
D home; all is forgiven. I know it 

must be fun diving off the gunwale of 
Amberjack II, but with Norman and 
the missus there now isn’t it a little 
crowded? And you could wind this 
thing up for me with a dash of your 
inimitable humor and grace. ‘Courage,’ 
Ernest Hemmingway says somewhere, 
‘is grace under pressure.’ And grace 
before meals, I suppose, is humility— 
which is what I’m covered with. And 
as for Grace before Allen—Nuts, my 
boy, Nuts.” 





mn. W. 8. 
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New York Group Acquires 
George Washington Life 


Preston, James, Yeiser and Company 
Buy Into West Virginia Company; 
Harrison Smith Retires 


Preston, James, Yeiser and Co., Ine., 
investment bankers of 48 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y., have acquired a con 


Wash 
whose home 


interest in the George 
Life Insurance Co., 


located in Charleston, W. Va. 


trolling 
Ington 
offices are 
Smith, who has been the 
president of the 
the 27 years of its existence, is retiring 


trom that 


Harrison B, 
company throughout 
office, but will continue as a 
director of the company. 

In assuming the 
of the company’s affairs, the New York 


active management 


interests are represented by four mem- 


bers of the firm of Preston, James, 
Yeiser and Co., Ine. Lee Warren 
James has been elected chairman of 
the board; Charles L. Preston, presi- 


dent; Thomas W. James, treasurer, and 
P. Tastrom, director. Harri- 
Smith, Jr., vice-president, will 
be in charge of the operations of the 
company in Charleston, and Charles 
P. Trask, vice-president, will continue 
in charge of All ex- 
are continuing in their former 


Edward 


son B, 


agencies. other 
ecutives 
capacities. 


Many Underwriters’ 
Associations Elect 


(Coneluded fron page 16) 
association. He is a special agent 
National Life of Vermont. 
officers are: Arthur P. 
\etna vice-presi- 
dent; Arthur E. 
Mutuai, 


rectors 


ers’ 
for the 
chosen 
Life, second 
Miller, Northwestern 
vice-president. Di- 
include: F. F. Sale, 
M. Johnson 


Other 


Shugg, 


second 
elected 
H. Cammack, D. 
and Martin. 

At Lansing, Mich., the Life Under- 
Association elected H. C. 
gan of the Great West Life as presi- 
dent. L. J. Menery of the Peoria Life 
ted vice-president; R. I. Dillon, 
Mutual Life, 
and S. B. Simmons, Massachusetts 
Mutual, treasurer. 

An association was founded at Jef- 
‘ity, Mo., with George E. Hack- 
Guardian Life as its first 
president. Ralph W. Hammond of the 
Life of Canada was named vice- 
president, Edward Adams of the Met- 
Life, and Harry 
Roland, New York Life, treasurer. 


Howard 


Ray 


writers’ 3or- 


was eie 


Northwestern secretary, 


ferson Ci 


mann of the 
Sun 


secretary 


T. J. Huey Heads Birmingham 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
Thomas J. Huey, superintendent of the 
Prudential Life, 
Birming 


June 26 


Birmingham office of 


was elected president of the 


ham Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers at the annual election last week. 
He succeeds Fred Chisholm who was 


elected national executive committee 
man. Other officers are: vice-president, 
Sheffield Sun Life; 
Kk. A. Raughley, National Life of Ver- 


mont, Arlando Ogle, 


Owen, secretary, 


treasurer, J. 
Life. 


and 
Pan-American 


New York Life the 
Insurer of Presidents 

The New York Life has been promi- 
nent in the public eye as having for its 
director an ex-president of the United 
States in the person of the late Calvin 
1863, has 


given protection to presidents, prospec- 


Coolidge. Since however, it 
tive presidents or ex-presidents of the 


United States. On April 4, 1863, an 


application for insurance on the life 
of Chester Allen Arthur was accepted 
by the company. Since that date, in 
addition to Mr. Arthur, who became 


James A. 


— 


president following the assassination of 
President Garfield in 1881, 


who have held the highest 


six other 


men honor 
that the country offers, have been in- 
sured in the New York Life. 
Garfield, Benjamin Harrison, 
William McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Warren G. Harding and Calvin Cool 


idge. 


They are 





A POLICYHOLDER’S 
COMPANY 


Mutual Trust is just what its 
name implies. This means, of 
course, that it is not only a pol- 
icyholder’s Company but a Com- 
pany that attracts and holds the 
very best class of agents. The 
seeming threefold relationship of 
Company — Policyholders — 
Agent is in actual fact a complete 
unity because agents are usually 
policyholders and po'icyholders 
ARE the Company. 


MUTUAL TRUST 
Life Insurance Co. 
EDWIN A. OLSON, President 


Chicago, Illinois 














Dec. 


Mar. 
31, 
1933 


31, | 
1932 
) 
| 





Liquidity 


Cash and U. S. Gov’t Bonds 
$5,131,177 
10.9% of Assets 


Cash and U. S. Gov’t Bonds 
$5,763,705 
1214% of Assets 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, pacsioext 


STRON G~- Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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Began business in 1923. 


B. R. BAYS, 


President 








™ SERVICE LIFEG 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Now in 15 States 


JOHN L. OESCHGER, 


Sec’y-Treas. @ 








Commissioners Approve 
Central States Life Merger 


New Company Has Power to With- 
hold Loans and Surrenders; Insur- 


ance in Force is $1 13,000,000 


St. Louis, June 27—Today at Jeffer- 
son City at the conclusion of a two day 
hearing a special commission composed 
of the insurance commissioners of Ar- 
kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma ap- 
proved the consolidation of the Ameri- 
can National Assurance Company and 
the Central States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, both of St. Louis. 

The merger contract authorizes the 
new company to withhold cash _ sur- 
renders and loans to policyholders for a 
period of three years but the special 
board can lift or change these restric- 
tions at any time. The new company, 
to be known as the Central States Life 
Insurance Company, will have approxi- 
mately one hundred and thirteen million 
dollars of insurance in force. 
Departmental Examination 
of Atlantic Life Ins. Co. 


Representatives of the insurance de- 
partments of the states of Virginia, 
Florida and Mississippi, in concluding 
their convention examination covering 
the operations of Atlantic Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Richmond, Va., for the 
three years ending on Dec. 31, 1932, ob- 
served: 

“The result of this examination in- 
dicates that the company has withstood 
in a creditable manner the adverse 
economic conditions prevailing for the 
past four years. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the bulk of the company’s in- 
surance in force is in states which have 
had no moratoria on policy loans and 
surrender values, it has met these de- 
mands promptly and is continuing to 
do so.” 

The examiners reported that none of 
the company’s bonds were in default 
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Distribution of Accepted 
and Rejected Applications 





Agents Wanted 


Good opportunities in se- 
lected territory for hust- 
lers. 

Up-to-date policies. Lib- 
eral commissions. 














Interesting supplementary data to their annual report are supplied by the 


Fidelity Mutual Life. 


Of great interest is a table showing the distribution 


of the new paid for business in force at the end of 1932 as follows: 


Number of 


Plan Policies 
Income for Life . ‘ 831 
Endowments .... ; ; 794 
Low Rate Life.... : 1004 
Endowment at 85 a ad _ 2810 
Limited Payment Life 981 
Family Income .. ° ve: 396 
Se ee 551 

I Sale dee ec BO oOo 7367 


Average 

Amount Per Cent Policy 
$3,361,665 11.4 $4045 
1,493,406 5.1 1881 
7,984,300 27.2 7952 
7,756,125 26.4 2760 
1,888,500 6.4 1926 
2,863,000 9.7 7230 
4,061,492 13.8 7371 
$29,408,488 100.0 $3992 


A table showing the disposition of applications received during 1932 lists 
769 which were rejected. The imagination could portray some very heartrending 
episodes out of these efforts to secure an obviously needed protection, all of 


which could dramatically have been marked “too late.” 


They offer, perhaps, 


the most effective argument to the answer “not just now.” The table follows: 


Disposition Number 


Per Cent as 
to Amount 


Per Cent as 


Amount to Number 








Issued as requested......... 9033 $36,518,132 76.81 69.88 
Issued “modified” .......... 1353 7,479,838 11.51 14.31 
ROSEN SE Pree 769 5,216,700 6.54 9.98 
REMTMOG OF 2... ccesss ae 519 2,356,580 4.41 4.51 
ME Gsudetiusavesven ; acd 86 687,610 0.73 1.32 
as to principal or interest and that the selected, principally small dwellings 


bond account was well diversified with 
high-grade issues in each class. In the 
mortgage account no large loans were 
found, the average for all loans being 
only $3,650.43, and the type of secur- 
ity, as a whole, appeared to be well 


and small business properties. The ex- 
aminers stated that it was noteworthy 
that over 60 per cent of the real estate 
acquired by foreclosure was in dwell- 
ings and the average amount per par- 
cel in this class was $4,241.31. 





guarantee. 





MONARCH 


A Company with many distinctive opportunities 
for those who are qualified 


MONARCH accident and health policies are most noted for the exclu- 
sive MONARCH “TRIPLE GUARANTEE,” which comprises these features 
—(1) Noncancellable, (11) Incontestable and (III) Nonprorating. 


The MONARCH “ALL ROUND” COMBINATION, providing Non- 
eancellable disability benefits in conjunction with life insurance, cannot 
be excelled as a complete program of estate building and income 


Write Agency Department for Details 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


LIFE—ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
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Farm Bankruptcies 
Not Common, Report Says 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics Finds 
Farmers Inclined to Fight Through 
Depression and Pay Debts 


Farmers do not commonly seek es- 
cape from their financial obligations 
via the bankruptcy route, says the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, re- 
porting on farm bankruptcies last year. 
Less than 5000 farmers resorted to 
bankruptcy in the year ended June 30, 
1932. This was 7.7 per cent of all 
bankruptcies as reported by occupa- 

onal, business, and professional 
groups. 

The figures on farm bankruptcies 
are a little larger than those for the 
preceding year—4849 farm bankrupt- 
cies as compared with 4023—but the 
bureau points out that this represents 
only one farmer out of one thousand, 
the vast majority of farmers prefer- 
ring to fight through the depression 
and endeavor to pay their obligations. 
That the farm is a home as well as a 
business is probably the chief mo- 
tivating factor. 

The bureau’s figures are compiled 
from information collected by the At- 
orney General. All geographic divi- 
sions except the East South Central 
States participated in the increase in 
farm bankruptcies in 1932 compared 
with 1931, the largest increase being 
in the East North Central States where 
the number of farm bankruptcies last 
year was 1580 against 1025 in 1931. 
Farm bankruptcies have been increas- 
ng steadily in this region since 1921. 

Illinois led all States in number of 
farm bankruptcies last year, reporting 
614 cases, followed by Ohio with 460, 
lowa 456, Wisconsin 251, Missouri 288, 
Indiana 208, New York 193, and 
Georgia 165 cases. The total of 63,279 
bankruptcies by all groups was divided 
by the Attorney General, as follows: 
Farmers, 4849; wage earners, 29,655; 
merchants, 15,606; manufacturers, 
1466; professional, 1506; other classes, 
10,197. The total number of bankrupt- 
ies in 1931 was 60,105. 

Wins Division Prize 
in Production Contest 

R. T. Schwartz, Kokomo, Ind., agent 
for the New York Life, in a contest for 
the Indianapolis including 
about 20 counties, won first place for 
May in number of applications ob- 
tained. He secured 20 applications. 
Sixty-three agents are in the district. 


division, 


time —— 





Bankers Life, of Lincoln, Neb. 

On page 12 of the 1933 Spectator 
Life Index, the 1930, 1931 and 1932 ex- 
penses of management of the Bankers 
Life Insurance Co., Lincoln, Neb., were 
shown to be $990,603, $1,002,626 and 
$1,107,949 respectively. These totals 
were in error. The expenses of man- 
agement were actually as follows: 1930, 
$883,306; 1931, $904,432; 1932, $847,- 
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Postal National's 
Brokerage Dept. 

A new brokerage department special- 
izing in surplus and substandard busi- 
ness has been organized by the Postal 
National Life Insurance Company of 
America, N. Y., Vice-President M. J. 
Denda has announced. It will be under 
the personal supervision of Henry Way 
Silvers, formerly with the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. 





THE FORMULA 
OF SUCCESS 


Life Insurance can be explained in plain, every- 
day language. The facts can be simply stated. 


People need to be told about life insurance by one who 
knows life insurance and its adaptability. Salesmen of 
integrity, ability and courage who will work systemati- 
cally and plainly state the facts of life insurance service 
will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THe Mutuat Lire or New York, with its long history 
of increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes An- 
nuities and all Standard forms of life insurance. Double 


Indemnity Benefits. 


It has many practices to broaden 


and expedite service for Field Representatives and for 


Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field 
work as a career of broad service and personal achieve- 


ment are invited to apply to 


Bhe 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President and Mer. of Agencies 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


nder the auspices of the Franklin 
Life Insurance Company and the Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
the San Francisco Life Underwriters 
Association conducted its second Mon- 
day morning joint meeting on June 26 
in the San Francisco Stock Exchange 
auditorium. 

William R. Spinney talked about 
“Some Organized Sales Plans” and Mr. 
James Fitzgerald was heard on “Pres- 
ent Day Selling Methods Which Work 
for Me.” Myron L. Fairchild was 
chairman of the program committee. 


* 


W. A. Reauveu, whose retirement as 
assistant general agent of the San 
Francisco office of Lincoln National 
Life was recently announced, has been 
appointed in charge of the brokerage 
department of the company in the 
Pacific Coast City. 

x * cs 

Dr. S. S. Huebner is expected in San 
Francisco August 16. The San Fran- 
cisco Life Underwriters Association 
will undoubtedly hold a large lunch- 
eon meeting at which Dr. Huebner will 
speak. In former years the luncheon 
has been attended by more than 500 
life underwriters and business men, 
the meeting being held under the joint 
sponsorship of the San Francisco Life 
Underwriters Association and_ the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


_— a 


John T. Rainey, cashier in the San 
Francisco branch office of the Missouri 
State Life has been named temporary 
manager of the office, pending the ap- 
pointment of a successor to Harry V. 
Montgomery, whose resignation as 
manager was announced in THE SPEC- 
TATOR last week. 


W. W. Ickes has been appointed 
agency director of the San Francisco 
office of the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, according to Oscar 
C. LeBart, general agent. Mr. Ickes 
has been associated with the Western 
States Life and when the company 
merged with the California State Life, 
he became assistant manager of the 
San Francisco office of the company, 
later being appointed assistant man- 
ager of the home office agency in Sacra- 
mento which position he held until his 
resignation as of April 1 of this year. 
Mr. Ickes will assume his new position 
on July 1, according to Mr. LeBart. 


* * * 


A. C. Lesher has resigned as general 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 
ords and with ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
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agent for the Occidental Life at Fres- 
no, Calif., in order to devote his entire 
time to personal production. George 
J. Hartman, who has been a divisional 
superintendent for the company, has 


been appointed branch manager for the 
company at Fresno, the company hav- 
ing changed the office to a branch 
rather than a general agency upon Mr. 
Lesher’s retirement as general agent. 





Prudential Insurance Company 


Moderate upward revisions in annuity rates have been made by the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company to become effective on policies issued on or after July 


1, 1933. 


Illustrations of the new Life and Refund Annuity Rates are shown below for 
quinquennial ages of issue. It will be noted that rates for women are the same 
as corresponding rates for men at ages four years younger. 


LIFE ANNUITY RATES EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1933— 
MALE + 


Price of Annuity 


Annuity Purchased by $1,000 


$100 $50 Semi- $25 $10 Annual Semi-Annual Quarterly Monthly 

Age Annually Annually Quarterly Monthly Payment Payment Payment Payment 
25 $2,077 $2,103 $2,116 $48.15 $23.78 $11.81 $3.92 
30 1,983 2,009 2,022 50.43 24.89 12.36 4.10 
35 1,875 1,901 1,914 53.33 26.30 13.06 4.33 
40 1,753 1,779 1,792 57.05 28.11 13.95 4.63 
45 1,618 1,644 1,657 61.80 30.41 15.09 5.00 
50 1,471 1,497 1,510 67.98 33.40 16.56 5.49 
55 1,315 1,341 1,354 76.05 37.29 18.46 6.11 
60 1,153 1,179 1,192 86.73 42.41 20.97 6.94 
65 990 1,016 1,029 101.01 49.21 24.30 8.03 
70 831 857 870 120.34 58.34 28.74 9.48 
75 680 706 719 147.06 70.82 34.77 11.44 
80 544 570 583 183.82 * $7.72 42.88 14.08 
85 423 449 162 236.41 111.36 54.11 17.70 


and over 





REFUND ANNUITY RATES, EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1933 





—MALE + 
25 $2,148 $2,174 $2,187 $2,635 $46.55 $11.43 $3.80 
30 2,062 2,088 2,101 2,532 48.50 11.90 3.95 
35 1,966 1,992 2,005 2,417 50.86 12.47 4.14 
40 1,858 1,884 1,897 2,287 93.82 13.18 1.37 
45 1,741 1,767 1,780 2,147 57.44 14.04 4.66 
50 1,614 1,640 1,653 1,994 61.96 15.12 5.02 
55 1,480 1,506 1,519 1,834 67.57 16.46 5.45 
60 1,340 1,366 1,379 1,666 74.63 18.13 6.00 
65 1,197 1,223 1,236 1,494 83.54 2.23 6.69 
70 1,055 1,081 1,094 1,324 94.79 22.85 7.55 
75 915 941 954 1,156 109.29 26.21 8.65 
80 782 S05 §21 996 27.88 30.45 10.04 
85 659 685 698 848 151.75 35.82 11.79 


and over 





+Rates for women are the same as the corresponding rates for men at ages four years younger. 


A pro-rata allowance will be made for each 
The annuity must be for such an amount that 


quarter of a year elapsed since last birthday. 
each payment will be $10 or more. 
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Phila. Agents Request 


Commission Increase 


Agents Association Asks E.U.A. 
for Scale at Least Equal to 
That of Suburban Territory 


PHILADELPHIA, June 27—The Phila- 
delphia Insurance Agents Association 
have requested the Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association to increase the com- 
mission scale in Philadelphia so that 
the commissions paid in this city are 
at least equal to the new scale adopted 
by the companies for the Philadelphia 
suburban territory. 

This scale is as follows: 
policy-writing 


30 per cent 
commission to agents 
and 10 per cent contingent commission. 
Twenty per cent commission to all non- 
policy writing agents and brokers and 
no contingent. 

This action was taken at a recent 
meeting of the agents’ organization 
when the new suburban commission 
scale adopted by the E.U.A. on May 24, 
came up for consideration. The asso- 
ciation “voted its approval of this com- 
mission agreement, provided it likewise 
applies to the city of Philadelphia,” 
and went on record to the E.U.A. as 
follows: 

“It is certainly not unreasonable for 
the Philadelphia agents to expect at 
least as high commissions on protected 
business as the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association seem to think is warranted 
on suburban business, which includes 
high valued country homes, farm prop- 
erty and special hazards outside of 
protection. 

“The Philadelphia Agents Associa- 
tion respectfully protests against this 
discrimination in compensation between 
suburban and Philadelphia territory 
and calls upon the companies to correct 
this inequality.” 

The association has written to Sum- 
ner Rhoades, manager of the E.U.A., 
setting forth its stand in the matter 
of equalizing Philadelphia and subur- 
ban commission scales and also point- 
ing out that “it is the opinion of this 
association that the time is opportune 
to adjust the unequal competition ex- 
isting in Philadelphia between local 
companies and branch offices on one 
side and agents representing outside 
companies on the other. .. . “We plead 
for equal opportunity in the solicitation 








FIRE 


Illinois Qualification 
Bill Fails to Pass 


Sponsored by Insurance Superinten- 
dent but Is Killed in House 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 28—Hopes for 
the passage of a new and more thor- 
ough licensing and qualification law for 
insurance agents went glimmering on 
Monday, when the Illinois house failed 
to pass the plan sponsored by Super- 
intendent of Insurance Ernest Palmer. 

The vote was 54 to 48, while seventy- 
seven were necessary for passage. This 
was the second attempt to get the bill 
through the house, the other vote being 
called off when it was apparent that 
enough votes to pass could not be mus- 
tered. The bill applied to fire and cas- 
ualty agents. Because of the defeat no 
attempt was made to bring up the bill 
applying to life insurance agents. 








of business; as now transacted in the 
city of Philadelphia, it is impossible 
for the agents of outside companies to 
compete with the counters of local com- 
panies and branch offices.” 

Members of the agents’ association 
have also written individual letters to 
all the companies they represent, tell- 
ing of the attitude of the agents in the 
matter of standardization of agency 
commissions and enclosing a copy of 
the letter sent by the association to 
the E.U.A. 

At present the commission scale in 
Philadelphia is 20 per cent in the con- 
gested area, which is Delaware River 
to Schuylkill River, and 25 per cent in 
the residential section. 

Many of the Philadelphia agents are 
also members of the suburban associa- 
tion. It is said that they were perfectly 
willing to accept a lower commission 
scale for suburban business and did not 
ask for the 30 per cent scale. 

However, they feel that if the com- 
panies set that scale themselves on 
business, most of which is extremely 
hazardous, they are certainly entitled 
to as high or higher commissions in 
Philadelphia, where the expenses in ob- 
taining and servicing business is con- 
siderably higher. 

A meeting will be held the latter 
part of this week at which a committee 
of Philadelphia Insurance Agents Asso- 
ciation and the Philadelphia territory 
committee of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association will discuss the situation. 
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Col. Dunham Issues 


Uniform Marine Ruling 


Conforms to Plan Adopted at 
June Meeting at Chicago of 
National Convention 


Col. Howard P. Dunham, insurance 
commissioner of Connecticut, has issued 
a ruling defining the insuring powers 
of marine and transportation under- 
writers under Section 4164 of the Con- 
necticut insurance laws which is de- 
signed to eliminate the overlapping of 
coverage between fire, casualty and 
marine companies. The ruling con- 
forms with the interpretation of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners and applies to ail fire, 
marine and casualty companies doing 
business in Connecticut. 

This definition of the insuring powers 
of marine and transportation under- 
writers was adopted by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers at its June meeting in Chicago. 
It represents the results of a study by 
a committee composed of representa- 
tives of large insurance companies and 
insurance organizations in the three 
fields of insurance to which the defini- 
tion applies, and also the results of a 
study of a special committee of the na- 
tional convention. 

It is expected that all the companies 
concerned will enter into an agreement 
whereby they will regulate themselves 
insofar as differences may arise in in- 
terpreting the definition of these insur- 
ing powers. The agreement contains an 
interpretive note collateral to the offi- 
cial definition that the department 
deems essential for the proper treat- 
ment of certain types of storage risks. 


Manager of Economic 
Mutual Fire of Ontario 


OTTAWA, CANADA, June 26—F. W. 
Snyder has been appointed manager of 
the Economic Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of William Schmalz, former 
managing director. Mr. Snyder has 
had 32 years’ continuous service with 
the company, having entered its service 
in 1901. He was appointed assistant 
secretary in 1910, and secretary-trea- 
surer in 1916. 


The Spectator, June 29, 1933 
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J. H. Gausephol Again 
Heads Kentucky Agents 

FRANKFORT, Ky., June 27—Election 
of officers occupies the closing session 
at Louisville of the Kentucky Associa- 
tions of Insurance Agents. Joseph H. 
Gausephol, Covington, was_ reelected 
president of the association, and Leo 
E. Theirman, Louisville, was again 
named secretary-treasurer. 

Other officers chosen to serve another 
term were first vice-president, James 
E. Manion, Henderson; second vice- 
president, G. R. Reed, Columbia; third 
vice-president, James H. McKinney, 
Owensboro, and fourth vice-president, 
Gayen J. White, Jackson, Ky. 

A resolution, instructing the legisla- 
tive committee to seek legislative regu- 
lation of casualty rates to eliminate 
rate-cutting, was adopted. Formation 
of insurance boards in the smaller 
towns throughout Kentucky was urged 
by Mr. Gausephol in his speech of ac- 
ceptance. “I believe that much can be 
done in the arbitration of delinquencies 
by boards,” said Mr. Gausephol, “and 
see no reason for not extending this 
benefit to the smaller communities.” 





Fire Loss in Canada 

Fire losses in Canada during the 
week ended June 21, 1933, were esti- 
mated by The Monetary Times at $130,- 
300, as compared with $259,825 for the 
preceding week, and with $324,200, for 
the same week a year ago. Fire losses 
since the first of the year to June 21, 
1933, are estimated at $8,776,500, as 
compared with $15,225,190 for the cor- 
responding period of last year. 





Effort to Repeal Ill. 
Auto Title Law 


CHICAGO, June 27—Insurance and 
crime control interests of Illinois are 
preparing to oppose a mysterious at- 
tempt in the Illinois general assembly 
to repeal the automobile certificate of 
title law which was passed by the legis- 
lature just a few weeks ago and signed 
by the governor. 

The passage of this law was hailed 
as one of the most important and con- 
structive happenings of the legislature 
and the interests are at a loss to under- 
stand why an attempt should now be 
made to repeal the law even before it 
has had a chance to go into effect. 
The certificate of title plan was spon- 
sored here as a desperate means of 
reducing the flagrant theft of automo- 
biles in order to cut automobile insur- 
ance rates. 


The Spectator, June 29, 1933 


News of the Far West 


Investments Appreciate 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., June 26—C. 
W. Fellows, president of Associated In- 
demnity and Associated Fire & Marine, 
announced last week that the board 
of directors, encouraged by the basic 
facts regarding general business condi- 
tions, adopted a set program for invest- 
ments for the last half of the year. 
This followed a report showing that 
during May the companies’ investments 
appreciated more than $300,000 in 
value when compared with the record 
at the end of March. He stated that 
during June the appreciation had 
grown to even more imposing figures. 





Part-timers 

San Francisco brokers and the Oak- 
land Association of Insurance Agents 
have requested the fire and casualty 
companies to discourage the practice 
of paying commissions to salaried em- 
ployees of the company offices. The 
two major producing groups of north- 
ern California claim that these em- 
ployees are in direct competition with 
them because of encouragement being 
given by company heads. The employees 
all live in the territory covered by the 
brokers and agents about the San Fran- 
cisco bay region. Many of them, it has 
been claimed, obtain agents’ licenses 
for suburban cities. 


100 Per Cent Attendance 


Male members of the staff at the 
home office of Associated Indemnity 


Corporation and Associated Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company will meet 
Wednesday evening, June 28, at the 
regular monthly dinner and conference 
at the St. Francis Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco. Following the dinner, the con- 
ference will be held in one of the large 
assembly rooms of the hostelry. These 
monthly meetings have enjoyed prac- 
tically 100 per cent attendance records, 
attracting the male personnel of every 
department of the head office in San 
Francisco. “At these conferences, the 
problems of individual departments are 
discussed in their relation one to the 
other, as are the company problems of 
importance and interest. President C. 
W. Fellows and other officers of the two 
companies attend the meeting regularly 
and participate in the discussions. 





Notes 

Associates and friends of Edwin Par- 
rish, retiring vice-president of the 
American Fore Group at San Fran- 
cisco, will tender him a farewell dinner 
this evening at the Bohemian in the 
Pacific Coast city. 





Members of the Insurance Buyers 
Association of the Pacific will meet 
this evening at San Francisco to hear 
an address delivered by John Henry 
Martin, recently retired as president 
of the Fire Underwriters Association 
of the Pacific. Mr. Martin will discuss 
the need for certain revisions in the 
fire insurance policy forms in the sev- 
eral states to bring about greater uni- 
formity. 








New Jersey News and Comment 


On June 22 the Bergen County Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, together 
with several special agents of various 
companies, journeyed to the Yountakah 
Country Club, Nutley, for a day’s out- 
ing. The affair was limited to golf, ten- 
nis, dinner and speeches. 


For 65 years Hackensack has been 
governed under the provision named in 
a special act of the State Legislature. 
This form of administration was known 
as the Improvement Commission, con- 
sisting of six commissioners and a 
mayor. On June 20, in pursuance of 
the specific features embodied in the 
Municipal Manager Act, the voters, at 
a special election, changed the entire 


system to that of five councilmen (one 
of whom will be chosen as mayor) and 
a city manager. The far-reaching ef- 
fects of this drastic attention in the 
government of MHackensack’s affairs 
will receive marked attention from 
other municipalities throughout the 
state. 

New Jersey, engulfed in a sea of 
financial distress, has followed the sug- 
gestion of Princeton’s President Dodds 
and taken advantage of the recently 
enacted law which created a fiscal dic- 
tator for the state. That portion of 
the state government in which the tax- 
payer is most interested, the spending 
agencies, will be under the control of 
an expert, non-partisan administrator. 
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Appreciated Value 
of Insurance 


A tribute, none the less sincere be- 
cause it does not exactly follow the gen- 
rules of spelling and 
recently reproduced 
Hartford Agent, the monthly 
magazine, published by the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company and the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity Company. 
It was written by Narcissus Swain, of 
Memphis, Tenn., to Allan Fisher, presi- 
dent of the D. A. Fisher, Inc., General 
Hartford Accident & 
Memphis. He 
$800 


erally accepted 
punctuation, was 


in the 


Age ney of the 
Indemnity Company at 
that Mrs. Swain had 
insurance on her house. She had a total 


explained 


loss and the company replaced it for 
$550. She wrote on Christmas day, as 
follows: 

Dec. the 25, 1932 


Mr. Da Fisher, dear sir i owes 
you and the Co. so many thanks 
for putting me back in my little 
Home after i were burned out in 
Oct. i am so glad to be Back Home 
until i just want to remain insured 
in your Co. & as soon as i can 1 
will take out a Furniture insur- 
ance & a tornater. i just did make 
it Back Home about 4 or 5 days 
before the Bad Weather. 

Both white & colored thinks that 
it was so nice in Mr. Fisher & the 
Co. ot put me back in my Home 
i must say as i am truly 
Burned up gud i do hope that the 
Heavenly father will po out his 
blessing on Mr. Fisher & his Co. 
Yours most 


Respectfully, 
Remain 
Narcissus Swain 


In another letter to Mr. Fisher Mrs. 
Swain gave full permission for its re- 
printing and said: 

March the 2, 1933 


Mr. D. A. Fisher, ince. 
n reply to your kind & 
ter this is perfectly alright. Mr. 
iam glad to know that my 
etter was appresheaded enough as 
to be writen in your Magazines. 

annot be ahsme of the truth. 
they were something spoke to me 
through a dream & it said you 
write & thank the ins. for your 


home. 


dear sir 
welcome 


Fisher 


yours respectfully, 


Narcissus Swain 


a — 


Canada Fire Losses 
for Ten Years 
From 1923 to 1927 the fire insurance 
loss ratio in the Provinces of Canada 
year. For that year, 
1927, the ratio was 40.66 per cent. 
From then it has increased each year 
until for 1932 it reached 64.22 per cent. 
During the 10-year period five of the 
provinces showed a loss ratio of less 


decreased each 


than 55 per cent. 

The total net fire premiums written 
in 1922 was $48,168,310, and the net 
losses incurred in the same year was 
$32,848,020. The ratio of losses incurred 
to premiums written for 1932 was 68.19 
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per cent, while in 1932 the net fire pre- 
miums written was $48,199,434 and the 
premiums written was 64.22 per cent. 
The total premiums for the ten-year 
period, 1923-1932, $532,040, 862, 
and the losses incurred were $290,941,- 
185, and the loss ratio was 54.64 per 
cent. The loss 
period, 1922-1931, was 55.14 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that the ag- 
1923 was 64.42 


were 


ratio for the 10-year 


gregate loss ratio for 
per cent and for 1932 it was 64.22 per 
cent. 

The total net 
and the loss ratio for the provinces for 
10 years are shown in the following 


premiums, net losses 


table: 

Net Premiums Ratio 
Alberta , awe $40,080,075 56.11 
British Columbia ... $54,896,852 51.71 
Manitoba $38,617,675 $5.86 
New Brunswick ........ $21,120,547 60.30 
i Ce een ae $23,034,316 52.03 
aa Rr rere $177,652,090 54.53 
Prince Edward Island .......... $ 2,510,237 0.64 
Quebec . jew waqen was ..... $130, 886,959 7.31 
ee ene .. $43,152,181 52.18 
Total $532,040,862 4.64 











Still Another 
Letter 


Letter writing has been called a fine 
art. Possibly the following, received 
from a frequent contributor to The 
Spectator in explanation of why he had 
not written before, may be a case in 
point. He wrote (in part): 

“IT sat myself right down at the type- 
writer to write you that the paper was 
going to use it on the 18th, which, when 
you stop to think of it was the logical 
time to print it. To my immense dis- 
may, I discovered that the Cleaning 
Lady had dropped a can of Dutch 
Cleanser, a dry mop, two dust cloths 
and a bar of Fels Naptha inside the 
typewriter, which, of course, ruined thé 
mechanism. Then I called up the type- 
writer repairing man to have him come 
immediately to reconstruct the ma- 
chine, but I informed that he 
couldn’t come that week on account of 
he learned that Greta Garbo has big 
feet and he had to be sent to the coun- 
try to take treatment for a nervous 
breakdown. (I asked what country, 
and they said Germany, and I doubt if 
he will be back.) And so, without the 
price of a new typewriter, I was sort 
of stymied. I really meant to write 
you that the paper was going to use 
the piece on the 18th, which, when you 
stop to think of it, was the logical time 
to print it, but you can see that with- 
out a typewriter it was impossible. I 
suppose I could have telephoned, but 
the low rates on long-distance calls 
don’t go into effect until 9 p. m., and 


was 


my bed time is 7:30 p. m., so that was 
out of the question. I suppose, too, I 
might have telegraphed, but I owe a 
man in the Western Union office a deck 
of cigarettes, so I didn’t like to go 
there. Maybe I should have walked 
down to Philadelphia to tell you, but 
I figured you would use it on the 18th 
anyway, you being a former newspaper 
man would know that the 18th, when 
you stop to think of it, was the logical 
time to print the story.” 


Mrs. Parrell Honored 


By Associates 

Twenty-five years of efficient service 
with the New York State Insurance 
Department by Mrs. Mabel Parrell, 
chief clerk, was recognized by her asso- 
ciates and former associates in the de- 
partment last Saturday evening by a 
dinner dance in her honor at the 
McAlpin Hotel, New York. A diamond 
pendant was presented to her as the 
token of esteem in which she was held. 
About 250 were present, including 
Superintendent of Insurance George 5S. 
Van Schaick; Former Superintendent 
James A. Beha, and William H. Hotch- 
kiss; Nelson B. Badley, chief examiner 
of life insurance companies; First Dep- 
uty Superintendent Samuel R. Feller, 
who was toastmaster; Former Super- 
intendent Francis R. Stoddard; Former 
Deputy Superintendents James M. 
Lown, Francis J. Ward, Terrence F. 
Cuneen, Samuel D. Macpeak and Albert 
N. Butler. 


The Spectator, June 29, 1933 
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Not on the Program 
As noted in The Spectator last week 
a feature of the Pennsylvania Insurance 
held this year at Atlantic City, 
was the luncheon and round table meet- 
ing of industrial health and accident 
men. Three speakers delivered ad- 
dresses in addition to that of the chair- 
man, Elmer R. Deaver. Mr. Deaver is 
president of the Life, 
Health & Accident Insurance Company; 
two of the other speakers were officers 
of companies and the third was a gen- 
eral manager. When they had spoken 
Mr. Deaver asked if anyone else wished 
speak. Then a young man arose, 
and said that as much as he had en- 
joyed the meeting and the addresses on 
“Competition,” “Cooperation” and “In- 
surance Salesmanship” he would also 
like to hear remarks from some of the 
men who were not officers or who, in 
ther words, went out and got the 
business. He gave a few personal ex- 
periences and then said that he would 
like to introduce another man from 
the field, George Bender, “just a plain 
rdinary man and not a _ president, 
executive officer or a director.” Mr. 
Bender spoke briefly and in a most in- 
teresting way about the insurance busi- 
ness from the viewpoint of the man 
who went forth and sold it. Touching 
n the question of cooperation he said 
that he felt it would be a fine thing 
it the companies themselves would do 
a little more cooperating along many 
lines. His remarks and those made by 
the man who introduced him were re- 
ceived with enthusiastic applause. 


Days, 


Progressive 


Thomas B. 
Donaldson 


No one at the Insurance Days meet- 
ing received a heartier welcome than 





Thomas B. Donaldson 


Lhe Spe ctator, June 29, 1933 


Thomas B. Donaldson 
assistant manager of the Eagle Fire 
Insurance Company, of Newark, N. J. 
Although no longer a Pennsylvanian in 
the strict sense of the word, since he 
lives in another state, he is probably 
as well known to Pennsylvania insur- 
ance men as is any other man in the 
business. 


was given to 


He is a former president of 
the Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania and was reelected a vice presi- 
dent of the association last week. While 
he was insurance commissioner of 
Pennsylvania—he held the office from 
1919 until January, 1923, when he 
resigned—he made an enviable record. 
In 1922 he was the president of the 
National Convention of 
Commissioners. 


Insurance 


Premiums on 
Antiquated Ships 


That premiums on antiquated ships 
are much too high, is a claim of long 
The Balkan nations 
recently taken steps to remedy an evil 
situation. At a convention of the 
Balkan states at Athens, a_ special 
“shipping credit institute” has 
established with which is connected an 
“insurance company for,Balkan ship- 
ping,” for the express purpose of bring- 
ing down the rates of the underwriters 
in Hamburg and London. If nothing 
else, this shows that the little nations 
on the Balkan Peninsula are deter- 
mined to help themselves. Whether the 
good will will result in practical 
achievements is a matter for time to 
decide. 


The Ning Po 
of Shanghai 


Seeing what a lucrative business fire 
insurance is in China—a_ business 
which heretofore has been taken care 
of by British interests very largely— 
Chinese bankers have considered it 
wise to get a slice of the melon for 
themselves. Accordingly, they have 
opened a new insurance company, called 
the “Ning-Po Insurance Company of 
Shanghai,” with a capital of $1,000,000, 
which is to take up fire and transport 
insurance. That the business is profit- 
able seems to be beyond a shade of 
doubt. But how profitable it is, can 
hardly be laid down in cold figures as 
the Chinese companies don’t 
any reports on the subject. 
indication we have is the great dili- 
gence with which British companies 
have devoted themselves for many 
years to the Chinese fire insurance 
business. 


standing. have 


been 


publish 
The onlv 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


HE place where a convention is held 

has not a little to do with the suc- 
cess of the affair, or, at least with the 
pleasure of those who attend. I have 
heard it stated by members of the col- 
lege Delta Kappa Epsilon Fraternity 
that the year, not so long ago, when 
the annual convention of that great 
scholastic body was held on the island 
of Cuba, so good a time was had by all 
the brothers that not one of them will 
Conventions held dur- 
ing the past thirteen years in such 
Canadian cities as Montreal, Quebec 
and Toronto have been delightful. 


ever forget it. 


HAVE nothing against Kansas City 
| but I am glad the annual Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Days, sponsored by 
the Insurance Federation of Pennsy! 
vania, was not held there, for the only 
time I in Kansas City the 
thermometer went so high that I hardly 
dare mention it for fear of being called 
a liar. Also, in spite of the fact that 
Washington is a beautiful city I am 
glad it was not held there, or in St. 
Louis, or Tulsa, or El Paso. The mid- 
dle of June is liable to be hot in those 
I was glad it was at Atlantic 


was ever 


places. 
City. 

HE attendance, it is true, was 

disappointing as to numbers, but I 
think all who attended had a fine time. 
I am sure that I did for in addition to 
meeting some old insurance friends I 
met a number of others who well main- 
tained the high standard of insurance 
men in general. 


* K « 


ND it was also pleasant to see again 
A some of the old familiar spots 
that so long have been, if not unique, 
at least distinctive of Atlantic City. 
The auction shops along the Boardwalk 
continue to sell rugs. I listened in at 
one where the auctioneer put up a rug 
for which he requested an opening bid 
of $15,000. I forget the amount of 
the first bid but the winning one was 
for $1,200. The waxworks display is 
still doing business. The piers blaze 
with light and music at night. The 
ocean comes dashing upon the beautiful 
beach and the men who make pictures 
in sand and draw portraits of those 
who stop to observe their 
triumphs, still announce that tips will 
be accepted. Atlantic City may b° 
feeling the depression but I am con 
fident it will survive it. 


artistic 
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Fire Underwriting Loss || Per 
Cent for Five Years 


LITTLE Rock, ArRK., June 27.—Fire 
insurance companies sustained an ag 
gregate underwriting loss of 11 per 
cent on their Arkansas business for the 
five years ending December 31, 1932, 
according to official reports in the of- 
fice of the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner. 

The Arkansas Insurance Code allows 
the companies to earn an aggregate 
underwriting profit not in excess of 5 
per cent. This means that the total 
deficit for the five-year period is equiva 
lent to 16 per cent. 

Figures for the period follow: Pre- 
miums earned, $31,184,358; losses and 
expenses incurred, $34,598.91; ratio 
losses and expenses incurred to pre- 
miums earned, 11 per cent. 

Underwriters say it is evident from 
these figures that there must be a 
underwriting results, if 
sound indemnity 
available to Arkansas property owners. 
During the past year some 20 com- 
panies retired from the state and others 
will likely take a similar action unless 


change in 


insurance remains 


America Fore Outing 

Fifty-two officers and department 
heads of the Continental, Fidelity- 
Phoenix and other fire insurance com- 
panies, as well as the Fidelity and 
Casualty Co., comprising the “Amer- 
ica Fore” group, were entertained at 
a golf tournament and dinner on Fri- 
day, June 23, at the Montclair Golf 
Club, Montclair, N. J., given by Ber- 
nard M. Culver, president of all of the 
companies. 

Competition for the beautiful “Amer- 
ica Fore” silver golf trophy, presented 
seme years ago by Ernest Sturm, chair- 
man of the Boards of the “America 
Fore” companies, was keen. Chairman 
Sturm, however, outplayed himself on 
the Montclair course and achieved the 
lowest net score. The other competitors 
insisted that he allow his name to be 
engraved on the trophy as this year’s 
winner. 








the situation is improved so that at 
least the losses and expense outgo may 
be expected not to exceed the premium 
income, they point out. 


Mississippi Agents Elect 


At the annual meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Association of Insurance Agents 
held last week at Hattiesburg, J. L. 
Adams, of Gloster, was elected presi- 
dent. Other officers elected were: Julian 
Hopkins, vice-president; R. W. Roberts, 
secretary; John Sharp Williams, man- 
ager. 





Most Loyal Gander 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 27—S. M. 
Boykin of Bankers Fire & Marine, Bir- 
mingham, was elected Most Royal Gan- 
der of the Alabama Pond of the Blue 
Goose at the annual splash in Montgom- 
ery last week. He succeeds E. C. McGar- 
ity, manager of the Birmingham office 
of the Alabama Rating and Inspection 
Bureau, who was chosen delegate to 
the grand nest in Toronto in August. 


Death of R. D. Hyer 

Roscoe D. Hyer, cashier of the 
America Fore group, died Tuesday fol- 
lowing a heart attack. He began his 
insurance career as an office boy with 
the Phenix Insurance Company, of 
Brooklyn, in 1897. 





A REINSURANCE TREATY 





May be just another contract — 


But it should be an agreement which assures a sound 
and enduring form of partnership between insurer 
and reinsurer, based upon a joint interest in the best 
obtainable underwriting results. 








INTER-OCEAN 


REINSURANCE COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Reinsurance of Fire, Tornado and Automobile Lines 
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Bondholders of Nat. 
Surety Promised Aid 


N.C.1.C. Special Committee An- 
nounces It Is Preparing Com- 
prehensive Plan. 


Holders of real estate bonds guar- 
anteed by the National Surety Co. have 
received a letter from the special com- 
mittee of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, which was 
appointed to aid in conservating and 
protecting their interests, stating that 
the committee has in progress investi- 
gations and negotiations looking to- 
ward the early submission of a com- 
prehensive plan for their benefit. The 
letter states that while the details of 
the plan now being considered cannot 
as yet be announced they are said to 
contemplate the adequate protection of 
the security underlying the outstand- 
ing bonds, with all available safe- 
guarding of claims of the bondholders 
against the assets of the National 
Surety Co., guarantor of these obliga- 
tions. 

The committee called attention of 
bondholders to a resolution adopted by 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners at its recent annual 
meeting, in which the support of the 
individual members of the convention 
was extended to the committee. The 
letter also stated that many bondhold- 
ers have already executed necessary 
authorizations to have the commission- 
ers’ committee act on their behalf and 
that many financial institutions, in- 
vestment bankers, security dealers, etc., 
are recommending to their clients that 
they support the committee. 

In pointing out to bondholders the 
desirability of securing affirmative au- 
thorizations from as many holders as 
possible to aid the committee in its 
plans, the committee cautioned against 
hasty disposition of bonds or accept- 
ance of speculative offers to purchase 
present holdings. Bondholders were 
warned that the commissioners’ com- 
mittee has no employees who are per- 
sonally soliciting representation from 
bondholders and that it has only one 
form of authorization agreement. 
Bondholders who heretofore may have 
executed any forms of agreement un- 
der the impression that they were be- 
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Governor Pinchot's List 


PHILADELPHIA, June 27—TInsurance 
on closed banks in Pennsylvania is 
placed by the State Banking Depart- 
ment through agents on a list prepared 
by Governor Pinchot, State Banking 
Commissioner Gordon testified at the 
legislative inquiry into the conduct by 
the state of closed banks. 

Commissioner Gordon also testified 
that bonds of men working on the closed 
banks are placed with companies rec- 
ommended by the governor. 

The names of the companies or of 
the agents on the governor’s special 
lists were not revealed. 








ing brought within the scope of the 
committee’s activities were asked to 
communicate with the committee. 

Merton L. Brown, commissioner of 
insurance of Massachusetts, is chair- 
man of the commissioners committee. 
The other members are: Herbert L. 
Davis, District of Columbia; Charles 
E. Gauss, Michigan; Charles C. Greer, 
Alabama; Ernest Palmer, Illinois; 
Wilbur D. Spencer, Maine, and William 
A. Sullivan, Washington. 

In explanation of the activities of 
this committee of insurance commis- 
sioners, Superintendent of Insurance 
George S. Van Schaick emphasized that 
he is not a member of that committee, 
but that he, as rehabilitator of the Na- 
tional Surety Co., is working in close 
cooperation with it. The committee 
acts entirely without compensation and 
without expense to bondholders. 

Mr. Van Schaick pointed out that in 
one instance it is the policy of the 
State of New York, where interests 
have passed into the hands of a statu- 
tory officer pledged to use his office for 
the protection of creditors, not to yield 
recognition to privately organized so- 
called protective committees. He re- 
ferred to the recently enacted Donni- 
gan Bill creating a protection corpora- 
tion to act in the interests of the 
holders of securities issued or guaran- 
teed by the title and mortgage guaran- 
tee companies which come under the 
jurisdiction of the Insurance or Bank- 
ing Departments of the State. 

It was in furtherance of this policy, 
he stated, that the committee of in- 
surance commissioners, as a semi-pub- 
lie organization and one not operating 

(Concluded on page 32) 


New Amsterdam Casualty 
to Increase Surplus 


Par Value of Stock to Be Re- 
duced to $5 a Share and 
50,000 New Shares Issued 


BALTIMORE, June 27—A proposal to 
transfer $2,250,000 from capital to sur- 
plus and contingency reserve, and to 
make the authorized capital of the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Co. $2,500,000, 
was announced yesterday by J. Arthur 
Nelson, president of the company. 

This proposal has been approved by 
the board of directors and will be acted 
on by stockholders at a special meet- 
ing to take place July 6. 

The change is to be accomplished by 
reducing the par value of the 450,000 
outstanding shares of stock from $10 to 
$5 a share, thus making the capital 
$2,250,000, and then authorizing 50,000 
new shares of $5 par value, bringing 
the authorized capital to $2,500,000. 

Mr. Nelson pointed out in a state- 
ment issued to stockholders that the 
change in par value does not affect 
their proportionate ownership of the 
company. 

“The additional 50,000 shares,” he 
stated, “may be used for acquiring 
shares of stock of another insurance 
company. If not used for that purpose, 
they are to be offered to stockholders 
of record at a date and price to be 
fixed by the board of directors.” 

Explaining the change, Mr. Nelson 
pointed out that insurance company fi- 
nancial statements for several years 
have been rendered with investments at 
average values. 

“This expedient,” he said, “was or- 
dered by the insurance commissioners’ 
convention because of depressed mar- 
ket prices of securities. No decision 
has been made on the ruling for fixing 
values of securities of insurance com- 
panies for financial statements to be 
rendered at the end of the current year. 

“With bonds at amortized values and 
stocks at market values, our company 
has a substantial surplus above our 
$4,500,000 capital. If it should be de- 
termined that bonds as well as stocks 
shall be carried at market values, we 
will be able to show a satisfactory sur- 
plus at present market prices of both 
bonds and stocks under the proposed 
change in our capital structure.” 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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Official Lineup for 
Great Lakes Casualty 


rhe official roster of the new Great 


Casualty Co (new carrie 


l ake = 


rmed to take over the Central West), 


announced by President Armstrong 


Crawford, includes the following: 


Henry J. 


tchum, secretary-treasurer; L. P. 


Kennedy, vice-president; Jay 


{ Ke 
Schaff, assistant secretary-treasurer, 
nd Albert FE. 
lay C. Ketchum has for the past seven 
Michigan Insut 


nee Department, and was chief casu 


Meder, general counsel 
vears been with the 


eXaminer up to the time he was 
inted deputy custodian manager of 

entral West Casualty. In view 
his experience and knowledge of the 
company’s affairs, he is expected to 
very valuable in his new post. L. P. 
joined the accounting 
artment of the Central West in 
vy, 1924. He was successively pro 


mptroller and assistant sec- 


tary-treasurer. H. J. Kennedy was 
nt of the Michigan Insw 

Co., out of which grew the Cen 
al West Casualty. He was vice-pres 
{ e latter company Albert E 
Meder has been general counsel for the 


West for the past 10 years 


Pennsylvania Invites 

Views of Stock Company Men 
Stock casualty companies, members 
the Nationa 


and Surety Underwriters, will unite in 


Bureau of Casualty 


ation of views and recom- 
nendations at public hearings on the 
Pennsylvania Workmen’s Compensa- 

n situation in Philadelphia, July 6 
and 7; in Pittsburgh, July 12 and 13; 


Scranton, July 19, and in Harris- 


rg. July 20 Believing that the 
arings offer a splendid opportunity 
r “new deal” conference companies 

nt out the possibilities for improv- 
g npensation conditions, the Bu- 


e Committee has ap- 





general man- 


ger and counsel, to lead a committee 
W a Leslie, associate general 
nage William P Cavanaugh, 
aims manager, and other members of 
eau staff to represent them. F. 


tson Jones, secretary-treasurer, 


7 e +} | 7 
P. Tecumseh Sherman, counsel, of 


the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Pxe tives have als been asked t 
articipate These men, it is said, will 

a mprehensive report on com- 
pensation insurance, presenting stock 


detall. 


Administrative, underwriting and claim 
conditions under the Pennsylvania Act 
will be considered, according to report. 

Decision to participate in the Penn- 
vivania hearings was reached as a re 
ult of a letter written to casualty com- 
pany chief executives by C. A. Kulp of 
Governor 
Committee on Workmen's 
Compensation. Mr. Kulp’s letter read 
in part: “A Committee on Workmen's 


Philadelphia, chairman of 


Pinchot's 


Compensation and Insurance has been 
appointed by Governor Gifford Pinchot 
to investigate ‘the legal and practical 
aspects of the compensation system.’ 
The committee has already begun its 
investigations, and is extremely an- 
xious to have referred to it all materials 
and questions bearing on its task. We 
have issued a general invitation to all 
persons and organizations interested in 
any way in the efficiency of workmen’s 
compensation to submit a considered 
and definite statement of their opinion 
We ask 


conserve our 


and knowledge of the system. 
only that. in order to 
time, all criticisms or proposals for im- 
provements be specific and in writing. 
Because of your special interest in and 
knowledge of rate-making and claim 
settlement, which makes your point of 
view particularly valuable, we are writ- 


} 


ing you individually to ask for your 
hel . 


a” 


J. B. Levison's Role in the 
Fireman's Fund Dramatic History 


Running through the history of the 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Co. (and it 
is ably and succinctly presented in the 
seventieth anniversary issue of the 
Record, the company’s agency publica- 
tion) you begin to realize what this 
staunch carrier, and its casualty affili- 
ates, must mean to President J. B. 
Levison, and what, in turn, the group 
owes to him. Some men come to the 
presidency of an insurance company 
through financial connections, and some 
are called in to take over the helm 
after the original line of succession has 
begun to thin out, but Mr. Levison is 
purely a product of the Fireman’s 
Fund, and the Fireman’s Fund, to a 
large degree, is the product of Mr. 
Levison’s sagacity and courage. The 
records shows that Mr. Levison came 
to the Fireman’s Fund when the com- 
pany reinsured the Anglo-Nevada As- 
surance Corp. in 1890. He had been 
marine secretary of the latter company 
and was promptly appointed to the 
same post with the Fireman’s Fund. 
We hear of him in 1895 establishing a 
marine department in New York, and 


in 1904, now second vice-president, he 
is on his way to Europe where h« n- 
summates an tmportant arrangement 
with the Union Marine of Liverpool 
and the Mannheim Insurance Co. of 
Germany. One day in 1905 he walked 
into the president’s office with a plan 
for writing automobile insurance. Pres- 
reply was: 


ident Dutton’s historic 


“Levison, if you haven't troubles 
enough now, try writing a new line of 
insurance!” He tried it, the company 
being the first, in fact, to write the line 
on a nation-wide scale. Today the 
company is still one of the ranking 
writers of automobile insurance, and 
Mr. Levison, in many respects, Is en- 
titled to consideration as the pioneer in 
this line which has, in a sense, revolu- 
tionized the fire and casualty insurance 
business. 


"'Rehabilitation''"—As 
Practiced in 1906 

The San Francisco disaster of 1906, 
of course, knocked the props from un- 
der the Fireman’s Fund, a local com- 
pany. It is considered miraculous that 
the company lived through it. The di- 
rectors met at the home of Mr. Levison 
and there adopted a plan whereby a 
new corporation, the Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Corp., with a capital of 
$1,000,000 and surplus of like amount 
would be formed to reinsure the un- 
burned risks of the old company, stop 
the cancellations, save the agency plant 
and leave the old company unhampered 
to deal with the San Francisco losses. 
That no better plan could have been 
devised, 1933 insurance history will at- 
test. But there were many difficulties. 
The old directors, who were to sub- 
scribe the new capital, couldn't raise 
the cash. J. B. Levison took their 
notes, marched down to the Crocker- 
Woolworth Bank and got a loan of a 
quarter of a million dollars. But there 
were still breakers ahead. A _ policy- 
holders’ league had been formed to rep- 
resent their interest in the liquidation 
of the old company. Levison, always 
sympathetic to the idea of reviving the 
old company, jumped in with a com- 
promise plan involving creditors, share- 
holders and reinsurers. He handled 
the policyholders’ compaign personally 
and secured assents from claimants 
representing about $7,000,C00 by Sept. 
27. On April 1 of the year following 
the disaster, the following telegram, 
signed by President Dutton and Vice- 
Presidents Faymonville and Levison, 
was sent to the branch managers and 
leading representatives throughout the 
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country: “The relaunching of the old 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. was suc- 
cessfully completed today and its new 
banner thrown to the wind.” 

in 1917 Jacob B. Levison, with 
poetic justice, was named to the presi- 
dency of the company. He presides 
over it today and over the affairs of the 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co., the 
two Occidental companies, fire and 
casualty, and the Home Fire and Ma- 
rine. We wonder if perhaps the story 
of Mr. Levison and his company hasn’t 
the makings of the Great American 
Novel, 


U. S. Compensation Picture 


Troubles British Officials 

In his annual report to shareholders, 
A. Allan Paton, chairman of the Royal 
Insurance Co., Ltd., Liverpool, had 
some pertinent comments to make con- 
cerning workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance in America and also revealed that 
1932 was the first year since the San 
Francisco conflagration that the fire 
branch in this country failed to make 
a profit. Mr. Paton, in this connection, 
said: 

“... It may be interesting to mention 
that the published figures of all com- 
panies transacting fire and accident 
business in the United States in 1932 
show a reduction in premium income 
of 29 per cent as compared with 1929. 
The difficulties encountered there have 
also had their effect on the underwrit- 
ing results. So far as fire is concerned, 
a small loss is shown when the results 
are calculated on the basis of the 40 
per cent reserve we adopt for the pur- 
pose of our accounts. I may say this 
is the first year our operations in North 
America have not produced an under- 
writing profit in the fire department 
since the San Francisco disaster in 
1906. In the accident, or casualty de- 
partments—as it is called there—the 
results have unfortunately been unfav- 
orable, and are mainly responsible for 
the much reduced profits derived from 
our total accident operations. In work- 
men’s compensation, conditions have 
been particularly difficult, for with a 
reduction in wages there has been in- 
evitably a reduction in the premiums 
derived from this class of business, but 
there has been no dimunition in the 
rates of compensation paid to injured 
employees, and the duration of inca- 
pacity following an accident has tended 
to lengthen. Efforts, which were made 
by the insurance companies to secure 
essential upward revisions in rates of 
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premiums, were unsuccessful, and only 
certain moderate increases were 
granted, but these have not by any 
means been sufficient. Fidelity and 
surety business has also reflected the 
disturbed conditions and produced un- 
satisfactory results.” 


Companies Bow to Beer 
Bond Reduction Order 

A protest of surety companies 
against the recent decision of Superin- 
tendent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick, ordering a reduction in filed 
premium rates for bonds required by 
the State Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Board, has been withdrawn by the Ex- 
cise Bond Underwriters. At the same 
time the insurance department was ad- 
vised by the Excise Board Underwrit- 
ers that the surety companies have 
abandoned a plan to provide rate dis- 
counts for chain store organizations, 
anticipating that this will compensate 
in some measure for the decrease in 
premium income resulting from the 
rate reduction ordered by the superin- 
tendent of insurance. The bonds re- 
quired by the Alcoholic Beverage Con- 
trol Board will be conditioned upon 
compliance with the rules of the board 
as well as the provisions of the Alco- 
holic Beverage Control law. The 
companies have represented that col- 
lateral will not be required of bond 
principals except in questionable cases. 
The approved schedule of rates, now 
accepted by the surety companies, is 
as follows: 


Annual 
Bend Premium 
Retail grocery and drug 
WORE daccenesiweens ine $250 $15 
summer Rotem ...cccevecs 250 15 
Vessels ....... “4 rere. 500 20 
Deer gardens, clubs, hotels 
and restaurants: 
In cities of less than 
100,000 population ... 500 20 
In cities of more than 


100,000 population ....1,000 


Italians Have Inclusive 
Policy for Hotel Guests 


An insurance company in Rome has 
brought out a novelty (for Italy) in 
casualty insurance. It covers accidents 
of hotel guests who are charged noth- 
ing for the privilege. The policies 
cover the stay at the hotel, including 
the trip back home, and include not 
only accidents in the hotel, but also 
those which occur on walks, in trains. 
cars or trolleys. Death brings 10,000 
lire, and permanent invalidity 25,000 
lire. 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


RANK ELLINGTON’S “picture of 

a man about to leave his desk for a 
two weeks’ vacation” in last week’s As 
I Live column, emphasizes a point of 
workmanship the importance of which 
usually becomes apparent only when a 
man takes a vacation. It is the habit 
of orderliness. An efficient workman 
always impresses one by the seemingly 
effortless way in which he produces re- 
sults. His skill may be compared in 
some respects to that of the tennis 
player who, by long practice, is able 
to anticipate the result of each ma- 
neuver in the game and consequently 
can move about with a minimum of 
effort. The skill of the workman also 
is acquired through long practice, but 
there the similarity ends. The maneu- 
vers which he must anticipate are more 
numerous, but at the same time they 
usually are a matter of record, and his 
efficiency lies in keeping his record skill- 
fully. 

* * om 
T is in this record that the habit of 
orderliness plays such an important 
part. Through long practice the effi- 
cient workman has evolved a system of 
doing things which to him is simplicity 
itself. If he is an orderly person the 
record of his system will be correspond- 
ingly simple. His orderly record is a 
convenient safeguard against wasteful 
effort and is a_ well-charted course 
which he leaves when he would take 

his vacation. 

* * * 

LTHOUGH dissimilar to desk work, 
A the accumulation of experience 
which makes a skillful tennis player 
may be compared with that acquired by 
the skillful underwriter. A. W. P., in 
the Post Magazine and Insurances 
Monitor, tells of the inspector calling 
upon a client whose engagement had 
been announced in the daily papers. A 
number of offices had written to him 
and had submitted quotations, some of 
which were for fancy policies of one 
sort or another. Experience had taught 
the inspector the difficulty of making a 
sale against such competition. He, 
therefore, maneuvered the interview 
away from the previous developments 
and induced the client to say what form 
of policy he wanted. He then suggested 
a premium he felt would be accepted 
without question and succeeded in mak- 
ing the clhient feel that he was getting 
something he had asked for. The rest 
was easy and the score was love-set. 
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The Trans-Continental 
Surety & Indemnity Corp. 


Pres. Clapp Says New Company Has 
No Connection With Benjamin 
Franklin Bond & Indemnity 


SAN FRANCIscO, June 24—In an ef- 
fort to clear up rumors circulating on 
the Pacific Coast as to the relation- 
ship between the newly organized 
Trans-Continental Surety & Indemnity 
Corporation and the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Bond & Indemnity Company, R. E. 
Clapp, president of the former organ- 
ization, has offered the following data 
regarding his firm. 

The Trans-Continental Surety & In- 
demnity Corporation, with an author- 
ized capital of $1,000,000, was organ- 
ized on June 3, 1933, in Phoenix, 
Arizona, under the laws of that state, 
with a paid-up capital stock of $225,- 
000 and a paid-up surplus of $230,- 
828.17, a total of $455,828.17. 

The corporation is not and will not 
directly or indirectly be connected 
with the Benjamin Franklin, nor does 
it intend to take over the lease of the 
former office space of the company 

None of the officers, directors or 
stockholders of the Trans-Continental 
Surety were connected with the Benja- 
min Franklin and will not insure any 
of the business of the now defunct 
company. 

At the present time the new com- 
pany has not applied for a California 
license, nor has it opened any negotia- 
tions with the State Insurance Depart- 
ment but occupies the old offices of the 
Benjamin Franklin in Los Angeles. 

Officers of the Trans-Continental 
Surety are: R. E. Clapp, president; 
Nelson Story Hogan, vice-president; 
George D. Marcy, resident director and 
vice-president in Arizona; Col. E. A. 
Higginson, secretary and _ treasurer; 
Harrison Gillmour and C. Herbert 
Allen, directors. 


Improvement 


BALTIMORE, June 27—Deaths result- 
ing from motor vehicle accidents in 
Baltimore during the first four months 
of 1933 were 37.5 per cent lower than 
in the same period last year, accord- 
ing to a report of the Baltimore Safety 
Council. 

The number of deaths from January 
1 to April 30 was 30, as compared with 
48 for the corresponding period of 1932. 


Casualty and Surety Business 
in Canal Zone in 1932 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford 


Net Premiums Losses 


Written Paid 
Accident ..... cece eaal —— Ee 
Pt TE Soc ctendanauas 851 $ 396 
Liability other than auto.... 17,949 13,795 
Workmen's compensation .. 1,147 1,200 
Te acsnseexudwads , Sa ——“‘ét nt wc wwe 
ee ee > #£  ° + #£«se6ses 
Auto property damage...... 451 305 
Auto collision ... errs ~e 0 06——tsé«t Hw 
Property damage and col- 
lision other than auto .... 121 2 
EE sc citdéseduneunene $18,733 $15,699 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
Net Premiums Losses 
Written Paid 
PE soscenevesseeveaae $ 4.879 $ 1,918 
DD Kteaveeeaesasnensuce 1,775 624 
BD DE occcawctaceces 4,294 478 
Liability other than auto... 7,573 3,937 
DO secvacet ink wadbackus 708 - 
DY > wa werk wine welemeise wu — 20s Ww 
I a a es a i —- — (is a 
Burglary and theft ........ _— # @eenes 
Auto property damage ..... 1,676 343 
PC —=E ae 381 69 
Property damage and col- 
lision other than auto..... > €eade% 
WO A vndercsccseicés $24,071 $7,366 
National Surety New York 
Net Premiums Losses 
ritten Paid 
NE sci ccexisacasneavns ee 
DAY ccccccccesscscvescce ree 
Burglary and theft ........ | TTT 
WEEE ékécdeeesncesens ere 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 


Net Premiums Losses 


Written Paid 

PE  séncbctnssaueseuns $ 66 
DD cctpdtesedenqnusesie 79 
Auto liability ............. 619 
Liability other than auto.... 3,276 
DRE éccaseestadeatentcy Ge |§§<senees 
EEE cvccocccaccecucseeee 4,842 
TDD ctszesioscesstss 2S  ssbe0s 
Burglary and theft ........ 41 = ceeecs 
Auto property damage 464 
Auto collision ........ 364 
(0 $9,708 





Allowed to Change His Mind 


MUSKEGON, MICH., June 27.—An in- 
jured workman who has accepted a 
compensation settlement may change 
his mind and sue without tender of the 
amount received, Judge John Vander- 
werp decided in circuit court here dur- 
ing the past week in the case of Claude 
Westcomb vs. Abraham Schmokler and 
State Accident Fund. 

Westcomb accepted a $1,089 settle- 
ment from the fund in October, 1930. 
A few months ago action was brought 
by him to set aside the settlement and 
try the case on its merits in an equity 
court. It was contended by the defense 
that such action was blocked as West- 
comb was guilty of laches and was 
estopped from seeking a modified award 
because he had not tendered the amount 
received under the settlement. The 
court held that it had jurisdiction, that 
the plaintiff was not required to make 


Bondholders of Natl. 
Surety Promised Aid 


(Concluded from page 29) 


for profit, is recognized and supported 
by the rehabilitator of the National 
Surety Co. It must not be assumed, 
he explained, that bondholders thus 
lose the right of hearing or of repre- 
sentation. Any bondholder or any 
creditor of a company in the hands of 
the superintendent of insurance for re- 
habilitation has the right to approach 
the department with inquiries or sug- 
gestions, either personally or through 
an attorney or anyone acting in a rep- 
resentative capacity. 

Anyone desiring to submit sugges- 
tions to the department will receive 
proper consideration of their views and 
suggestions. The department will not 
be controlled by the fact that such plan 
or suggestion is submitted by a group 
alleged to represent a more or less num- 
ber of bondholders, since the duty of 
the rehabilitator in the protection of 
the interests of all creditors is to adopt 
and enforce the method which will give 
to all creditors equal protection and 
equal benefit. 


New Amsterdam Casualty 
to Increase Surplus 
(Concluded from page 29) 


Mr. Nelson said the company’s busi- 
ness had been satisfactory in the first 
five months of this year. The pre- 
miums written have increased $328,000, 
or approximately five per cent, over the 
like period of last year, while losses 
and expenses paid decreased $696,000, 
or about 13 per cent, as compared with 
the five months of 1932. 

Following a conservative policy of 
confining the amount of dividends to 
a sum less than that received from in- 
vestments, Mr. Nelson said the man- 
agement felt the semi-annual dividend 
due next Aug. 1 should be less than 
that paid last February. Unless con- 
ditions change materially, therefore, a 
dividend of 60 cents a share, payable 
Aug. 1, will be recommended to the 
board of directors at the July meeting. 

From all indications, it was stated, 
the company has confidence that the 
worst of the depression has passed and 
looks forward to an improving financial 
and business situation. 








tender of the settlement award, and 
that an equity court must try the case 
before it can go back to the depart- 
ment of labor and industry. 


The Spectator, June 29, 1933 
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Collection Rules Adopted 
by Philadelphia Casualty Association 


At the June meeting of the Casualty 
Underwriters Association of Philadel- 
phia a resolution as respects premium 
collections was passed by the executive 
committee as follows: 


1. All short-term, annual or longer term 
policies, certificates, endorsements, or bonds 
cancelled by their terms (except annual 
policies written on an instalment basis) on 
which the premium has not been paid be- 
fore the twentieth day of the second month 
following the date on which such contract 
takes effect shall be cancelled by direct 
notice to the assured, with copy to producer. 

2. All annual policies written on an in- 
stalment basis on which the original and 
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subsequent charges have not been paid by 
the twentieth day of the first month fol- 
lowing the month in which such charges 
take effect, shall be cancelled by direct no- 
tice to the assured, with a copy in the pro- 
ducer. 

3. Additional premiums resulting from 
any audit of assured’s records are due and 
payable not later than the twentieth day 
of the second month following the date of 
invoice. If not paid by said date, collection 


shall be taken over immediately by _ the 
company direct and any insurance still in 
force under the policy or any renewal 


thereon shall be cancelled by direct notice 
and a copy of such notice sent to the 
producer. 

4. Where unusual conditions warrant, 
nothing contained in the above rules shall 
rohibit a company fron: gianting a further 
extension to individual assureds provided 
. ueposit satisfactory to the con.pany is 
made. 

These rules shall apply to all policies 
effective on and after July 1, 1933. 


WHERE EXPERIENCE COUNTS 





ly no other business, perhaps, is experience more 
necessary for success than in the surety business. 
Successful surety underwriters are made, not 
born. And they are made, not by reading books, 
but by daily contacts over a period of years with 
the intricate problems that are continually arising 


in the surety business. 


Judged on the basis of experience, the FaD’s staff 
of underwriters ranks exceptionally high. Six 
have been with the Company between 30 and 40 
years; nine between 25 and 30 years; ten between 
20 and 25 years; thirteen between 15 and 20 
years; twenty-four between 10 and 15 years; 


thirty between 5 and 10 years. 


The accumulated experience of the F«D’s under- 
writers is a guarantee of prompt, authoritative 
action on any bonding proposition. It also is 
assurance that no proposition will be turned down 
if there is the remotest possibility of making it an 
acceptable risk. In countless cases, risks which 
at first appeared hopeless have been whipped into 


underwriteable shape 


by the FaD’s experts, 


thereby saving permiums for the Company and 
commissions for the submitting agents. 


If you are interested in representing a company 
that is equipped in every way to help you build 
up a profitable volume of surety business, you 
will be doing yourself and the FaD a favor by 
communicating your desize to us. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND 


¢e BALTIMORE 








Casualty and Surety Results 
(Concluded from page 12) 


which under normal conditions, would 
show an increase in surplus. 

Of the seventy-seven multiple line 
companies which write most of the cas- 
ualty lines of business, fifty-four 
showed an underwriting loss and twen- 
ty-three showed an underwriting gain. 
These carriers had an underwriting in- 
come earned of $571,739,001, while 
losses incurred amounted to $321,611,- 
975 with expenses incurred of $284,- 
020,807, for « total of losses and ex- 
penses incurred of $605,632,782. This 
accounted for an underwriting loss of 
5.9 per cent of the underwriting income 
earned or $33,893,781. These same car- 
riers had an income from interest, divi- 
dends and rents of $35,757,538, while 
the depreciation in securities amounted 
to $20,863,206, for a total loss from in- 
vestments and underwriting of $18,999,- 
449, 

Contributions to surplus and trans- 
fers from capital to surplus in excess of 
dividend payments were $43,967,982 
with contingency reserves set up of 
$39,216,836, for a loss in surplus of 
$14,248,299. Losses incurred were 56.2 
per cent of underwriting income earned 
and expenses incurred 49.7 per cent. 

Nineteen accident and health com- 
panies showed an underwriting loss in 
this class of business of 3.0 per cent or 
$1,880,846 on an underwriting income 
earned of $62,533,512. Losses incurred 
amounted to $40,073,607, while expenses 
incurred were $24,340,750. The loss 
ratio was therefore 64.1 per cent and 
expenses, 38.9 per cent. Of these com- 
panies, twelve showed a loss from un- 
derwriting, while seven companies 
showed a gain. It is interesting to note 
that of the one hundred leading cas- 
ualty companies, sixty-eight showed a 
loss from underwriting with thirty-two 
showing a gain. 


Washington National Ins. Co. 


On page 64 of the 1933 Pocket Reg- 
ister of Accident Insurance, published 
recently by The Spectator Co., the 
Washington National Insurance Co. 
of Chicago was shown to be operating 
only in the states of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. This was in error. The 
Washington National operates in all 
states, including the District of Colum- 
bia, excepting New York and South 
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ACTUARIES 

| —_ 

| Ketebtichod 1865S by David Parks Fackler 
/EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 








FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Consultants 
Valuations 


NEW YORA 


Necdits Caleulations 
baaminations 


ju WEST 40TH STRERI 





‘MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 

So0—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 


NEW YORK 





WOODWARD, FONDILLER, 
| RYAN & SHARP 
Consulting Actuaries 


90 John St. New York 





| DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 1215 


CHICAGO 











ACTUARIES 














GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specialising in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 





JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


Consulting Actuary 


555 Seventh Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 


10th Floor LaFayette Life Bldg. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 








T. J. MeCOMB 


Consulting Actuary 


Ceoleord Bidg. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.LA. 
| Consulting Actuary 
| UIFE INSURANCB—Ordinary, Intermedi- 
jate, Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Fapert Advice on Demestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Trepical Business 
2004 WEST END AVE. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





J. Charles Seitz, F. A. 1. A. 


Consulting Actuary 


Auther “A System and Acceunting for a Life 
Insurance Company 
Attention to 
Legal Reserve. Fraternal and Assessment 
Business— Pensions 


| 
| 
| 


228 Nerth La Salle Street, Chicage, Ill. 
Phone Franklin 6559 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred BE. Swarts, C. P. A. 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 





ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


615 Central Trust Bidg., 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


and 800 Security Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 





Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 











INSPECTIONS 








J. H. O'ROURKE, Jr. | 
UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


PHONES 
|LOMBARD 1674 GERMANTOWN, 5:03 








/OREXEL BLDE PHILADELPHIA. PA 





L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Censulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 
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INSPECTIONS 














24 te 72 Heur Service Anywhere in 
Indiana. Investigations and Adjustments 
of Multiple Lives ef Insurance Claims. 
FEDERATED 
INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 
Suite 604 Majestic Building 
Phone: Lincoln 3202 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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IMPORTANT 


Price Reduction 


MR. AGENT! 
MR. BROKER! 
MR. FIELD MAN! 


Here’s the up - to - the - minute 
handbook on 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Adventures of 


Robt. Ross 


—Insurance Solicitor 


by 


Richard H. Longmaid 


Part I of this book takes the 
reader on a series of adventures 
with Robt. Ross on his many ex- 
ploits among brokers and 
agents. He learns how to pro- 
duce and handle the various 
lines of Casualty Insurance. 


Part II embraces complete 
treatises on all the leading lines 
of insurance falling under the 











classification of casualty lines, 
including historical sketches, 
rate making and rating prin 
ciples, policy analyses, under- 
writing fundamentals, etc., ap- 
plicable to the foregoing lines. 


A complete comprehensive 
index helps to make this the 
most unique, up-to-date and 
helpful pocket-sized book on 
casualty insurance available. 


Write for descriptive circular. 
Price, $2.50 per copy 


Quantity prices upon request. 


The Spectator Company 


Publication Office 


N. W. Cor. 56th & Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 


Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 























Sales Possibilities 
Undeveloped in Maryland! 
We Have Some of the Best 


Counties in the State Open 
for Direct Appointment 


Generous Contract . . . Full Policy Service 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 








The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


Protects the Entire Family 
Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for 
protection. Modern policies are issued on both Industrial 
ind Ordinary plans from birth to Age 65 next birthday. 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of poten- 
tlal policyholders back of every door-bell. 


There Is a Home Life Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
Over One Hundred Millions in Force 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
(Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 











AGE and STABILITY 
continue to be the outstanding qualifications of 
TNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSU RANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1848 


PORTL AND, MAINE 








BALTIMORE 


l 


NEW YORK 








A PROGRESSIVE 








SURETY and CASUALTY 


COMPANY 























FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 





Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson | 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 











These Local- 


originated the slogan, “Consult your Agent or 


Agency-Mi.ded Companies 


Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer.” 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 
. Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corp. . . 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 

















OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 














1824 


Over a Century Old 
UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 


| 


NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
83 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 


FIRE 
AUTOMOBILE 











RE 


ADY FOR DISTRIBUTION 
THE LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Rook Order Department 
56TH AND CHESTNUT STS. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






































-LOYALTY GROUP 





NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN R COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H.R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 24 Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 24 V.-Pree T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690 00 Organized 1855 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 
JOHN R COONEY, Vice-Pree ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H.R. M. SMITH, Vi.e Pres. 
W E WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HFRMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 24V.-Pres. 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R_ COONEY, Vice Pres ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pree ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Prea, a. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pree. 
W E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-F'res. HARMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Prea, 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 24 V.-Pree. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS. 2d V.-Pres, 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R Cooney. Vice Pres ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERAFRT A. CLARK, Vice-Pree. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres, 
~ WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. -RMAN AMBOS. Viee-Pres. E.G. POTTER. 24 V.-Prea. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
“wALTER J. SCHMIDT, 24 V. - T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 














wt o i Anee. President tOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. *RCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. Pg gg ld A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 


4. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. . W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMID1, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R eee, Vice — ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pre+, HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT. 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 











NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HFRBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 


WwW. ©. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
HM. 8. LANDERS. President J. C. HEYVER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
& G. POTTER. 24 Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres't S K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres, F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 








$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT. Chairman of Board 
residen e id J.C. HEY - Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 
H. & LANDERS. President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President ne MUNT, nt Vice SK BacCLURE Sed Vine Peon 


& GCG POTTER. 2d Vice Pres T. A. SMITH, 3rd Vice Pres FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1909 





$ 1,000,000.00 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT oe 3 Fn by: i aa 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ilinois San Francisco, California 
HERBERT A CLARK, Vice President EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presi‘ ents 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
JAMES SMITH. Secretary 10 Park Place soar aii 


SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice Presiden’ 


461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res. Vice President 
MASSIE & RENWICK. Ltd., Managers A. C. MEEKER, Secretary 


<== LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE -- TO LOYAL 





NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








AGENTS, LOYAL ———— 









































